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THE MENTAL EFFECTS OF DEAFNESS} 


By Kart A. MENNINGER, M. D. 


HE modern conception of the 
human mind is among the con- 
spicuous scientific advances of the 
century. The older psychology was not 
only a purely descriptive and hence static 
conception, but, in the second place, it 
was little more than an elaboration of 
the physiology of the sense organs. The 
new psychology, on the other hand, is a 
conception of the dynamics of human 
energy as applied to the problem of the 
individual’s adaptation to the world he 
lives in. Herbert Spencer defined life as 
the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer relations; and this adjustment is 
made by the organism in myriad ways— 
some motor, some emotional, some struc- 
tural; some conscious, some unconscious ; 
some happily, some unhappily. But the 
whole process of fitting in to the cosmos 
is our present conception of the function 
of mind. Conduct, like digestion and 
like inflammation, is but the end result 
of certain stimuli to which our native 
instincts of self and race preservation 
demand and insure certain types of re- 
sponse.* 
The distinction between mind and 
brain has given rise to so much _ phil- 
osophical quandary and so much medical 


7Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, Ill., June, 1923. 

*This is pointed out in a gratifyingly lucid 
style in the new edition of the text-book on 
hg and mental diseases by Jelliffe and 
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confusion that it is little wonder that the 
laity has an exceedingly bewildered notion 
as to the proper use of the terms. It is 
best grasped by considering the brain to 
be the organ within the skull with its 
continuations and coverinys, 7. e., spinal 
cord, peripheral nerves and meninges. 
The mind, on the other hand, is to be 
thought of not anatomically but physio- 
logically, i. e., in terms of function rather 
than in terms of structure. This is 
essentially what the newer psychology 
has tried to capitalize, in that the unit of 
experience is now considered to be the 
wish rather than any particular function 
of the neurone, such as sensation. 


The distinction between mind and 
brain can often be made clear by the 
analogy of the lungs and respiration. It 
is true, of course, that the lungs are per- 
haps the most important single organic 
element in respiration, but it is not true 
by any means that they are the sole 
organ entailed in the act and significance 
of breathing. Neither, on the other hand, 
is the brain in any sense the sole organ 
of the mind. Purely physiological re- 
searches, particularly in regard to the 
automatic nervous system and the endo- 
crine glands, would have made this clear 
had the inductions and deductions of the 
Freudian School never been heard of. 
The function of the brain may well be 
dealt with in the old physiological neu- 
rone-building and _ sensation-identifying 
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terms, but the mind must be thought of 
in a far more comprehensive fashion. 

The function of mind is one of adap- 
tation of the individual to the world, to 
life, and the correlation of all human 
activities as synthesized in an individual, 
and the new psychology is, properly, the 
study of the technique of this adaptation 
and this correlation. 

This introduction is almost imperative 
in presenting a paper to a lay audience 
on so technical a subject as The Mental 
Effects of Deafness. It will be seen at 
once that this theme indicates an at- 
tempt at correlation of a functional and 
an organic concept. Deafness, as usually 
conceived, is a brain defect. One would 
get the impression from a survey of 
treatises on otology that mind defect 
from deafness need not be considered, 
and unfortunately the standard psychi- 
atric texts are scarcely more helpful. 

Nevertheless it is precisely this ques- 
tion which has been thrust upon me by 
your enterprising program committee. 
Accepting deafness as a defect of a spe- 
cialized extension of the brain, what is 
the correlated and corresponding altera- 
tion in the mental functioning of the in- 
dividual, 7. e., in his personal adapta- 
tions and adjustments?* Is there more 
to be considered in deafness than the 
cutting of a sensory tract, the elision of 
a channel for the perception of the out- 
side world? Has hearing more to do 
with the life of man than that of mere 
auditory orientation ? 

With the brain of the deafened man, 
we are, then, not greatly concerned in 
this paper. This would, of course, relate 
not only to the diminution or loss of 
auditory perception tracts but also to 
those cortical areas which we have par- 
tially correlated with the so-called ‘“mem- 
ory patterns,’ “concept formations,” 
“auditory association centers,’ and so 





*This is a sorry time in the world’s history 
for the use of a once so useful term as 
“psychology,” what with the rapid multiplica- 
tion of commercial capitalizations of the word, 
with notorious unconcern for anything but its 
prestige. 
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forth. These defects follow directly 
upon the perceptual loss. 

Deafness as a mind defect, as con- 
trasted with deafness as a brain defect, 
may first be studied inductively by re- 
garding it as a form of inferiority de- 
pendent upon this organic defect. It will 
be recalled that Alfred Adler enunciated 
a theory in which he attempted to ex- 
plain on a purely organic basis the facts 
that Freud had found and explained on a 
psychological basis. In spite of a bitter 
dissension between these two men and 
their followers, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to see why the two points 
of view are not readily harmonized. 
Freud’s theories are borne out by our 
findings in the nervously sick patient, 
i. e., the patient whose adjustment to 
the world is so poorly managed that the 
friction causes unbearable pain. Those 
theories carry us rapidly into the field of 
psycho-pathology to a depth which would 
not only be difficult of comprehension by 
a lay audience in the time at our disposal, 
but would, moreover, require a_subse- 
quent amplification to make their bearing 
on this present subject matter clear. I 
am inserting this and the next paragraph 
primarily for the benefit of those who are 
interested in relating the thesis which | 
am about to develop with orthodox Freu- 
dian concepts, e. g., the so-called castra- 
tion complex. 

Loss of hearing reacts upon the indi- 
vidual in the sense that any deprivation 
does, but is augmented in its intensity by 
reason of the peculiar personalness of the 
loss. It is as if something vital to one’s 
existence had been torn from him. Psy- 
cho-analytic study has shown that this 
deprivation complex has many roots in 
the unconscious, going back, to give only 
one example, to the period in early in- 
fancy when the nipple was torn from the 
baby’s mouth, a period when the baby 
made no distinction between its own body 
and the body of the nipple and bottle or 
breast. 

As a result of this deprivation (or 
rather, of these deprivations culminating 
in the deafness) there develops in the 
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psyche, consciously or unconsciously, and 
as a matter of fact usually both, a Sense 
of Inferiority. For this sense of in- 
feriority a compensation is attempted by 
the organism as a whole, and it is in 
these compensations or attempts at com- 
pensation that we are now concerned. 
These, in short, in a broad sense, are the 
mental effects of deafness. 

Obviously this compensation effort 
may be attended by all degrees of success 
or failure. In general we may group the 
products roughly for presentation into 
the satisfactory and the unsatisfactory 
without taking time to define the criteria 
of satisfactoriness. 


A. SATISFACTORY TYPES OF COMPEN- 
SATION 

We may think of the mental functions 
from a static point of view as being em- 
braced in the processes of perceiving, 
thinking, feeling, and willing. This sim- 
ply means that the mind acts by first de- 
tecting, then comparing, and finally re- 
acting emotionally and volitionally to 
given stimuli. Since the unity of the 
organism implies a certain delicately 
maintained equilibrium involving all con- 
stituent factors, satisfactory adjustments 
to any type of mental injury are effected 
by certain alterations in each and all of 
these particular functions. We may con- 
sider then that of the satisfactory types 
of compensatory adjustment to deafness 
there are a priori four types. Adjust- 
ment may be chiefly by perceptual accom- 
modation, by intellectual accommodation, 
by emotional accommodation, or by voli- 
tional accommodation. Each of these 
will now be discussed in turn. 


1. PERCEPTUAL COMPENSATION 

Adjustment to deafness by means of 
perceptual accommodations are of three 
types. There is, for example, the wholly 
conscious and deliberate development of 
a faculty usually remaining throughout 
life entirely latent. This is well repre- 
sented in lip-reading—that remarkable 
science and art which is now being so 
splendidly developed in many schools 
over the country. 


The second type of perceptual accom- 
modation is perhaps deliberately de- 
veloped, once recognized, but it is usually 
found to be particularly easy to develop 
because of a more or less unconscious 
mechanism. I refer to those well-known 
over-developments of the other senses 
which the blind have presented so fre- 
quently. A recent case of Dr. T. J. 
Williams, for example, is reported to 
have such extraordinary sense of touch 
that she can do many feats no less re- 
markable than that of reading the news- 
paper headlines by feeling them with her 
fingers. It is a little less obvious that 
the deaf and deafened do something 
similar to this in the adroit and skillful 
ways in which they use their eyes, not 
only to read lips but to appreciate un- 
conscious movements and facial expres- 
sions on the part of those about them 
with whom they are trying to keep in 
touch. 

Much more important, however, than 
either of these perceptual accommodation 
types is the totally unconscious accommo- 
dation or compensation which forms the 
thesis of Adler’s theory of the psychic 
compensation for organic inferiority. He 
finds in an unconscious and premonitory 
recognition of their specialized weakness 
the stimulus which made Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Bruckner musicians, which 
made Demosthenes and Moses great ora- 
tors, which makes so many good cooks 
out of men with bad teeth and stomachs, 
and singers and speakers out of those 
with bad lungs. Adler points out that 
opthalmological examinations of students 
in the art schools indicate that some 
seventy per cent. suffer from anomalies 
of the visual apparatus.* 

What these unconsciously evolved com- 
pensations have accomplished and are ac- 
complishing for the deaf we shall not 
know until more complete psycho- 
analyses of deafened people have been 
made and the results correlated. The 
facts already known are intriguing, but 


*See Jelliffe’s translation of Adler’s Organic 
Inferiority, and see, also, Adler’s Neurotic 
Constitution as translated by Glueck and Lind. 


tJ. A. M. A., 79:1331, Oct. 14, 1922. 
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induction in this field is well known to 
be dangerous. 
2. INTELLECTUAL COMPENSATION 

There is, first of all, what might be 
called a philosophical reckoning. Various 
theses may be developed, as for example, 
the point of view that hearing is not an 
end in itself but only a means to an end 
and, provided the end can be otherwise 
obtained, is not worth having. Of course 
this is perhaps merely a popular elabora- 
tion of the scientific data which we are 
attempting to present in didactic form, 
but it can, nevertheless, be made very 
attractive and with the aid of hortatory 
rhetoric should do a great deal of good, 
far more, for example, than anything so 
cold as this presentation. I have found 
nothing better than “Deafness and 
Cheerfulness” by Rev. A. W. Jackson, 
published in Boston, 1901. I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that in spite of 
a progressive deafness which all physi- 
cians were unable to help, this brave man 
dedicated this book to his doctor and 
quoted his “beloved physician” as having 
said, “This is bad, very bad indeed 
; but has the thought occurred 
to you that it is a very poor bushel under 
which to hide your candle?” 

Another philosophical attack is such a 
one as Earnest Calkins, of New York, 
recently developed in the Atlantic 
Monthly to the effect that the balance 
sheet of available joys for the average 
deafened person leaves him still happily 
solvent and hence deafness is, as Jack- 
son’s physician said, “a poor bushel.” 

The trouble with all of these phil- 
osophies is that in spite of the most 
ardent presentation they leave the actual 
sufferer somewhat cold. They smack of 
the doctrine of sour grapes. They are 
more or less of the nature of placebos 
given to a patient sick with pneumonia. 
They are analogous to the silly exhorta- 
tions which every nervous patient is 
obliged to endure from all his relatives 
and friends who are sure that if he 
would only buck up and get control of 
himself and try not to be sick, and so 
forth, that all his troubles would disap- 
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pear. Anyone who understands the es- 
sential psychological nature of nervous 
diseases knows how much this is like 
telling a man in mid-ocean that if he will 
swim to shore he won't drown. 

There is a second type of intellectual 
accommodation which is in the nature of 
a flight, but a worthy flight. This is 
brought about by the development of a 
refuge, usually in some avocation or 
hobby. The reading of books is one of 
the best. As a therapeutic measure as 
well as a hygienic preventive, this is ex- 
ceedingly commendable. Of course a 
great deal could be said as to how we 
might best help the deaf in the selection 
of these avocations, but so much of this 
devolves upon the social worker and the 
otologist in the particular case that we 
could at most only lay down general 
principles which would probably be too 
broad to be specifically helpful. 

3. EMOTIONAL COMPENSATION 

The saving grace of a sense of humor 
ought to be mentioned here first of all. 
If the temperament of the patient is 
such that he can laugh with the crowd 
even at himself, he will be spared much 
suffering, and the very laughter will help 
him in a more general adjustment. Un- 
fortunately, it is too often the case that 
the self adulation of the patient is so 
great that this is impossible for him. 
These then are the more deeply wounded, 
and the psychic element of wishing not 
to hear complicates the organic lack. All 
deafened people are familiar with the 
fact that it is easier to hear pleasant than 
unpleasant things. 

More ought to be said here about emo- 
tional compensations, but there is first 
more to be learned about our emotions 
and their management. We may chatter 
much about attitudes, good and bad, but 
the thing remains intellectual and hence 
is, after all, philosophical and already 
disposed of. The day comes, some of us 
believe, when the objective of education 
will be the training of the emotion and 
the will, instead of, as now, merely the 
perceptions and the intellect. Until then 
we can offer nothing didactic. Some can 
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smile, and will, and some cannot, and 
won't! 
4. VoLItIonAL COMPENSATION 

All conduct, which is the flower of the 
will, the fruit of volition, is the product 
of the perceptual, intellectual and emo- 
tional forestructure. Hence we _ here 
really consider the totality of the adjust- 
ment. Volitional accommodation should 
aim at an achievement not in spite of, 
but because of, the affliction. This is the 
fertile mechanism of over-compensation. 
There is plenty of evidence that this can 
be done, that it has been done, and is 
being done. It is worth considering not 
alone as phenomenology, but because 
volitional compensation is likely to be 
stimulated by the inspiration of the 
knowledge of its possibility. 

Some of the world’s great who 
achieved not only in spite of but because 
of their deafness, have already been men- 
tioned. To this list we should add a few 
others of the many deserving mention. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the most popular 
painter of his time, who in one year had 
over six hundred sittings for portraits, 
became deaf at twenty-seven; the Earl 
of Chesterfield, Governor General of Ire- 
land and one-time patron of Samuel Jon- 
son, was deaf all his life and in his old 
age became blind. Other great figures in 
the world’s history who have been deaf 
are: Harriet Martineau, philosopher, 
economist and author; Pinturicchio, a 
great painter of the fifteenth century; 
Caesar, the author, soldier, statesman; 
George Washington; Kitto, of Pictorial 
Bible fame; and of modern times, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Ismet Pasha, Carolyn 
Wells, Grace Ellery Channing and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

Statistically it is interesting to learn 
that of sixty prominent New Yorkers, 
who are known to be deaf, thirteen are 
physicians—most of them  otologists! 
Eleven are lawyers, so that these two 
professions in both of which hearing is 
sO important, comprise forty per cent. of 
our list. Of the others, seven are bank- 
ers and seven are business men, six are 
commercial literary men (newspapers, 


etc.) and four are novelists; three are 
manufacturers, two are in religious work, 
and there is one each of the following 


vocations : architecture, cartooning, 
farming, politics, teaching, general 


science and music. 

From the practical standpoint, the sat- 
isfactory placing in positions of employ- 
ment of economically handicapped deaf- 
ened is of tremendous value in their 
mental health. I have been made ac- 
quainted by personal investigation with 
the splendid work done by various units 
of this league, as, for example, that of 
the New York League under Miss 
Annetta Peck and her assistants. The 
social units developed by these leagues 
are of perhaps no less value than the 
employment bureau; both are certainly 
steps in the right direction. No social 
adjustment of this kind, however, should 
be done by the inexperienced without 
supervision, and every social worker 
should make herself thoroughly familiar 
with the modern textbook on sociology. 
I refer to “The Kingdom of Evils,” by 
Ernest Southard and Mary Jarrett. 


B. UNSATISFACTORY COMPENSATIONS 

Thus far we have dealt with satisfac- 
tory adjustments. There remain the ex- 
amples of failure of compensation, the 
unsatisfactory attempts at adjustment. 

Anyone can see that these failures can 
be of all degrees of completeness, or 
rather of incompleteness, since complete 
failure must be-synonomous with death. 
Failure takes place when in spite of 
conscious efforts to suppress and uncon- 
scious efforts to repress the conflicts of 
wish and fact growing wut of the deaf- 
ness, the elements of the conflict occupy 
the stage rather than the product of a 
proper solution. The first human conflict 
is that of the baby’s desire to holler and 
his desire to swaller—as Jelliffe puts it. 
He can’t do both at once. Success de- 
mands that he holler first, till his milk 
comes, and then suppress this desire in 
deference to a more generally useful one. 
If the suppression fails, the two elements 
appear simultaneously in a disastrous 
gargle! 
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Kempf* has classified in certain major 
groups various manifestations of this 
failure in suppression and_ repression, 
listed in descending order of degree of 
failure. Thus he first considers (1) the 
simple failure in suppression which mani- 
fests itself (in our consideration as in 
any other, for deafness may be accepted 
as a type conflict nucleus, or complex) 
by painful awareness of the conscious 
aspects of the complex, e. g., hypersensi- 
tiveness as regards the fact of being deaf. 
Next (2) Kempf lists mild repression 
failure manifested in a painful aware- 
ness of what should be unconsciously 
solved conflicts; analogous, in our case, 
to the psychic pain of the sense of in- 
feriority engendered by deafness. Kempf 
next (3) considers symbolic compensa- 
tion efforts, made, as it were, to defend 
against the pains just described, by trans- 
muting them. These are, strivings to 
win social esteem, stimulated by fear of 
failure, inferiority, ridicule, and so forth. 
This failure and this striving in spite of 
attempts at repression and suppression 
appears to the extent of the failure as 
tension, fear, shame, hate, fear of com- 
petition and of being exposed, suspicious- 
ness, and sometimes as bodily symptoms, 
all of which are symbols or transmuta- 
tions of the confiict unsuccessfully man- 
aged. 

Regression, the fourth group, is a still 
lower adaptation to this failure; that is, 
there has been a partial failure to com- 
pensate in spite of all these strivings and 
all these transmutations and symbols and 
the mind regresses in its control of the 
organism to earlier, easier, and more 
comfortable irresponsible ways. The 
individual becomes more childlike, a con- 
dition known as_ psychic infantilism. 
There is a tendency to the evasion of 
duty and of responsibility, inefficiency, 
apathy, and above all, depression. 

Dissociation, (5) finally, is a type of 
maladjustment, is really an a'most com- 
plete failure to compensate so that the in- 





*“The Mechanistic Classification of Neu- 
roses and Psychoses Produced by D‘stortion 
of Autonomic—Affective Functions. Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, August, 1919. 
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dividual is dominated by the uncontrolable 
unconscious. Then there appear as if 
they were part of the real life such very 
unreal things as delusions, hallucinations, 
etc. These, in short, are the types popu- 
larly known as the insane. Kraepelin 
and others have written about a so-called 
psychosis of the deaf, a kind of “insan- 
ity,” which is particularly likely to de- 
velop in deafened people, but there are 
grave doubts as to whether it can be con- 
sidered as having any recognized medical 
standing. It is certainly very rare. 

But of course some deafened people 
do develop these extreme mal-adjust-' 
ments, these acute mental decompensa- 
tions, although probably never  soiely 
because of deafness. It is interesting to 
consider in this general mechanistic 
connection that in those cases where deaf 
persons experience psychotic episodes, 
their hallucinations are very frequently 
of the auditory type, corresponding, of 
course, with the powerful suppressed 
wish to hear. The content of the hal- 
lucinations (and delusions), however, is 
almost always of repressed, rather than 
of suppressed matter, 7. e., it comes up 
from the unconscious rather than from 
the foreconscious. The only repressed 
aspect of deafness occurs in those per- 
sons who deny to themselves its exist- 
ence. 

Bizarre conduct disorders of a perni- 
cious type such as suicide and homicide 
are exceedingly infrequent in spite of 
the prevalence of depression and para- 
noid trends among the deaf. Only two 
cases of suicide are known to the New 
York League out of perhaps a thousand 
cases of deafness and, as it happens, 
neither of these two cases were members 
or beneficiaries of the New York League. 
It might be added that one of the two 
was a teacher of the deaf who was pros- 
pering in every material way, but who 
was well known to have been poorly ad- 
justed previously to and irrespective of 
her deafness. 

I rather prefer to make my own pres- 
entation of the unsatisfactory types of 
compensation to this particular depriva- 
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tion complex. From a study of the sub- 
ject, I find that there are two common 
pictures of mental abnormality seen in 
the deafened. One is a picture of emo- 
tional depression, of despondency, feeling 
of incalculable and irremediable loss, a 
sense of isolation, of hopelessness, etc. 
With this there is, of course, much self- 
depreciation and often fear and anxiety. 
The other type is one in which the indi- 
vidual becomes suspicious, basing the 
suspicion on the fact that people laugh 
at him or say things that he cannot hear 
which he believes are probably about 
himself. He comes to think that his 
deficiency is the chief topic of conversa- 
tion and that because of it he is ostra- 
cised, persecuted, taken advantage of, 
and so forth. People who attempt to 
help him are very likely to be misunder- 
stood. I have read some very amusing 
letters, amusing because of their pathetic 
distortion, in which the kindest of 
friends is berated for first one thing and 
then another, most of the points for spe- 
cial criticism being matters that the 
patient had herself decided upon and en- 
forced. Obviously these patients are 
often a great perplexity to social workers 
and it is surprising to know how little 
attention has been given to a psychiatric 
study of them. 

These two types may be thought of as 
those in which the imbalance is self-de- 
preciatory and those in whom the imbal- 
ance is self-appreciatory. Both are 
actually phases of disorientation. The 
former leads to despondency and the 
latter to the so-called paranoid attitude 
(suspiciousness, ideas of persecution, 
etc.). The psychological theory about 
the matter is that the former takes place 
when there is a painfully wide discrep- 
ancy between the ideal which the ego has 
set up for itself (conscious and uncon- 
scious ) and the individual which it finds 
itself to be; the latter takes place when 
upon finding this wide discrepancy he 
“projects” it, and berates a scapegoat in 
the outside world for his own sins. 
Often these sins are symbolic of acts or 
attitudes which he actually desires, 
but his desire conflicts with fear of the 


taboos and of punishment for violating 
them. Thus, to think people were talk- 
ing about one may be interpreted by the 
patient as a fear, whereas it stands in 
the unconscious as a wish, which fact is 
often obvious to everyone else. 


SUMMARY 

Finally, I may summarize the theme 
of this paper by reminding you of the 
fable of the fox who jumped long and 
hard to get some grapes and, failing, 
called them sour and walked away. 

Such conduct was an unsatisfactory 
compensation of the self-appreciatory 
tvpe. The fox could not get the grapes 
nor could he bear to face the fact that it 
was in himself and not in his stars, as 
Cassius could have told him. Conse- 
quently he projected the sourness upon 
the grapes. 

This is not the only thing he could 
have done, however. He could have 
crawled away with his tail between his 
legs and thought how impotent and 
worthless he was, not to be able to get 
those grapes, shedding tears the while, 
and meditating suicide. 

Aesop, being a pessimist, did not go 
on to say what sensible and satisfactory 
solutions the fox might have made. He 
might, for example, have made a percep- 
tual adjustment; he could have gotten a 
certain amount of satisfaction from 
smelling the grapes, if grapes it must be, 
or he could have made an intellectual ad- 
justment by considering the fact that 
grapes are poor diet for a carnivorous 
beast like a fox, and that beefsteak 
would be not only more accessible, but 
preferable. He could have made a voli- 
tional adjustment and jumped just a bit 
harder and gotten them if they were 
really worth it, or he might have hunted 
up a box to stand on. And finally, he 
might have made an emotional adjust- 
ment and finding himself baffled in what 
must have been a rather ludicrous spec- 
tacle, a fox jumping up at a cluster of 
grapes, he might have accepted the situa- 
tion with a sense of humor and as he 
trotted down the road had a good laugh 
over the flips of fate in a puzzling but 
lovable old world! 











“THEY ALL WITH ONE CONSENT BEGAN TO 
MAKE EXCUSES” 


By Persis VosE 


HAD got quite into the habit of ex- 

cusing all my shortcomings because 

I could not hear. No matter what 
mistake I made I always pleaded, with 
tears in my eyes, “You must remember 
I cannot hear. You do not know how 
hard it is for me.” That was before ! 
was fortunate enough—or unfortunate 
enough—to take my sister Caroline with 
me to visit the League for the Hard of 
Hearing in New York. 

While talking to Miss Peck I re- 
marked in my sorry-for-myself tone of 
voice, that so many deafened people 
were queer. She answered, yes, that 
many queer people did visit the League, 
but she always said of them that they 
would be queer, anyway, and she called 
them “deaf all over.” I knew at once 
by the look on my sister’s face that my 
day of excuses was over, and so it 
proved to be. 

The very first time after that when 
our family was playing bridge, I bid 
three no-trumps without an ace in my 
hand, and my partner and I were set 
three hundred. Before I could even 
muster an excuse, Caroline asked with 
malice in her voice: “Does your not 
hearing have anything to do with your 
playing cards like a dummy, Miss Deaf- 
All-Over?” I did not even answer— 
what could I say? 

The next day when we were out auto- 
mobiling, and I was driving along a 
country road and nearly took a wheel 
off a poor farmer’s wagon in passing, 
and a little later when we neared town 
and I whirled around a corner without 
signaling, Caroline exclaimed in pure 
disgust: “Upon my word, Miss Deaf- 
All-Over, your not hearing needn’t stop 
you from using your brain when you 
are driving a car!’ Again I made no 
reply, for the simple reason that there 
seemed none to make. 

This idea that, even if I could not 


hear, I could at least show common 
sense, spread like wildfire. The other 
members of my family and even my 
friends took it up. The last knock I 
got was too much. I began to think 
there was something in it after all. 

Now I abhor all and every kind of 
business. I loathe going to the bank and 
doing accounts. For years my brother 
had been trying to teach me to be—what 
he thinks every woman should be—a 
good business woman. I had hidden so 
long behind, “But you must remember 
how hard it is for me, for I cannot hear 
well,” that he had about given up in 
despair, and decided I could not learn. 

Soon after the advent of the common- 
sense idea, my bank account came out 
wrong, and everything in general was 
in a mix-up. I was on the point of 
weeping, but my brother instead of being 
sorry for me, as usual, said in a stern 
manner that while he realized I could 
not always hear he could see absolutely 
no connection between ears and not 
being able to add seventy-five dollars to 
a checking account, and then subtracting 
fifty for a check drawn, and getting a 
correct result; and in the future, he 
should expect me both to add and sub- 
tract correctly. 

As I thought of all these things, I 
wondered if I were simply hard of hear- 
ing, or really “deaf all over.” But how 
I did hate to part with old friend “Ex- 
cuse!”” He had served me so long and 
so well, and I never had to try. I could 
just sit back and let “George do it,” be- 
cause, of course, I could not hear! 





I want to thank the Votta Review for the 
paper on “Voice Training for the Deafened,” 
which has just been printed. So many people 
think there is nothing to be done for the 
voice, or that it would be such an elaborate 
undertaking, or that it would not be worth 
while. That paper will surely make people 
“think about it and plan. for it,” and best of 
all, “be prepared to co-operate.”—O. C. 
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SHALL DEAFNESS BE MADE COMPULSORY? 





By JoHn A. FERRALL 


SIDE from the fact that most 
handicaps tend, in the last analysis, 
to prove themselves assets rather 
than liabilities, there are so many ad- 
vantages coupled with our pet affliction 
that it is something of a surprise that 
deafness has not been made compulsory 
by a Constitutional Amendment. That 
it will come to this ultimately there seems 
no doubt. That it has not already done 
so is perhaps owing to a misconception 
of the situation by those having the most 
to do with our law-making activities. 
Every day the sun sets upon the dis- 
closure of some new evidence of the 
value of deafness, the powerful tool that 
Nature has placed in our hands. Take 
the matter of brain recharging, for ex- 
ample: Even those who may question 
the value of deafness will no doubt be 
willing to concede the worth of a well- 
developed brain. Now, scientific inves- 
tigators are discovering that the brain 
“battery” is recharged during sleep. The 
more perfect the sleep, the more effec- 
tive is the recharging process. And the 
most perfect sleep is possible only under 
such conditions as deafness brings about. 
We are apt to think that noises make 
no difference once we are asleep and ap- 
parently oblivious of them. I say, ap- 
parently oblivious, because, as a matter 
of fact, we are not really unconscious of 
them. The conscious mind may not heed 
them, it is true. But we know now that 
the conscious mind is not nearly so im- 
portant and all-powerful as we once 
thought. The sub-conscious mind _ is 
coming into its own as the real directing 
influence in our lives. And the sub- 
conscious mind is fully sensible to any 
noises that occur during sleep, and is 
annoyed by them. 
“We hear noise even when we are 
asleep,” declares a French investigator, 
“and it hinders our refreshment.’ Noise 


is always a tax, great or small, on human 
strength.” 

The microscopic tests which have 
shown the process of “recharging” the 
brain during sleep, and emphasized the 
value of absolute silence as a necessary 
factor in producing perfect sleep, have 
at the same time, of course, pointed out 
a new advantage of deafness. 

It is unfortunately a fact that the mere 
revelation that the brain can be re- 
charged to best advantage during the 
perfect sleep of deafness, does not carry 
with it the assurance that the deafened 
are in consequence the outstanding fig- 
ures intellectually among their fellows. 
It simply indicates that they might be. 
The most perfect tool is valueless unless 
it is used. And the brain is most de- 
cidedly a tool. 

I mention this, parenthetically in a 
way, to explain why the deaf are not 
preeminent in all the intellectual walks 
of life. I am speaking of the deafened 
as a group, of course. As individuals, 
our comrades do rank at the top in all 
save a very few fields of human en- 
deavor. It is something of a humilia- 
tion for me to say that I believe the pre- 
eminence of these deafened individuals 
is to some extent accidental at the pres- 
ent time. They have not achieved their 
positions as a result of an appreciation 
and intelligent use of the marvelous tool 
of deafness, but have gone forward 
merely because they did not succumb to 
the notion that it was instead an. in- 
superable barrier to success. What use 
they have made of the tool has been, 
very likely, purely unconscious. 

It was inevitable that the value of 
deafness would be discovered some day. 
That the day of discovery is near seems 
clear. Coming events, they say, have a 
way of casting their shadows before 
them. We are able to see in many in- 
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stances something of a growing appre- 
ciation of the fact that hearing is not 
altogether the wonderful thing it has 
been supposed to be. Its disadvantages 
are thrusting their heads above the water 
here and there. 

As the knowledge of the value of 
deafness increases, hearing people are 
apt to come to some such decision as 
Enrico Caruso is said to have reached 
concerning a flute he once owned. It 
was in the early days of the phonograph. 
Caruso was then in the army and had 
not yet, realized the capabilities of his 
voice. He played the flute, however, 
and was somewhat proud of his skill on 
that instrument. 

A phonograph salesman brought a ma- 
chine to Caruso’s quarters and tried to 
sell it to him on the installment plan. 
Caruso was undecided. Finally the sales- 
man took out a blank cylinder. “See,” 
he said, rather reluctantly, “here is a 
blank cylinder. You may make a record 
on it. Then I will put it on the machine 
and play it and you can see and hear 
for yourself what a wonderful thing the 
phonograph is.” 

Caruso got his flute and played a solo. 
He says: 

Well, I played my best into the machine. 
It seemed to me that I had never combined 
before such feeling with such accuracy. I 
was more than pleased with myself. Then 
the man put the cylinder on the phonograph 
and the music began to play. I frowned. 

“Is that me?” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man. 

“Really me, just as I played?” 

“Precisely, sir, precisely; and now,” said he, 
“do you wish to buy the phonograph?” 

“No,” said I; “I wish to sell the flute.” 

Recent scientific investigations are 
showing up the weakness of hearing by 
the simple process of contrasting it with 
the advantages of deafness. Only a 
few months ago, the Votta Review 
quoted Dr. Frank Crane (Current 
Opinion) regarding the value of deaf- 
ness to a diplomat. Dr. Crane said: 
“What a wonderful advantage deafness 
is to a diplomat. Ismet Pasha, at Lau- 
sanne, could not hear what was said un- 
less it was shouted directly into his ear. 
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Thus he is immune to oratory. Flattery 
is lost upon him. Cajolery and persua- 
sion is a waste of time. If he is to be 
bullied, it can only be by written threats. 
And, written threats, when couched in 
the inevitable diplomatic language, are 
not very impressive. That large de- 
partment of diplomacy known as bluff 
is rendered almost useless by Ismet’s 
deafness.” 

So great an advantage does Dr. Crane 
consider deafness to be to the diplomat, 
that he even goes to the extent of ques- 
tioning Ismet’s sincerity. “Is the wily 
Turk,” he asks, “really deaf, or merely 
diplomatically hard of hearing? So val- 
uable an affliction might well have been 
assumed.” 

It is possible, of course, that Dr. 
Crane is speaking with a degree of 
facetiousness. But his words carry an 
undercurrent which shows the way the 
tide is moving in this matter of hearing 
vs. deafness. And Dr. Crane makes it 
evident that a nation having at such a 
diplomatic gathering as the one he de- 
scribes, a staff composed entirely of deaf 
men and women, would have an over- 
whelming advantage. Let this impres- 
sion once gain admission to the higher 
circles of our State Department, and the 
drift toward compulsory deafness will be 
given a decided impetus. 

Naturally, the more progressive among 
the deafened, such as myself and one or 
two others whose names I cannot just 
now recall, have long realized that what 
Dr. Crane finds to be true as regards 
diplomacy is equally true in other fields 
of endeavor. We have the tools. All 
we need do is use them. Jf we will to 
do it, we will do it! That is the key- 
note. We need to concentrate upon the 
undertaking. If we only had the intense 
concentration shown by a Scotchman 
whose story was told recently in Har- 
per’s Monthly! This man and his wife 
were spending a vacation at the shore 
near an aviation field. One day the 
couple went over to the field and asked 
how much would be charged for a ride. 
Fifteen dollars for ten minutes, they 
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were told. After much haggling an 
agreement was reached. Should the pas- 
sengers speak even once during the trip 
the cost would be fifty dollars. If they 
kept silent it would be free. 

The couple got in and were swung 
into the air. Up they went, ten thou- 
sand feet. Then came a loop-the-loop. 
Not a word from the passengers. Then 
the aviator tried a vertical bank, a tail 
dip, a nose dive. No sound from the 
passengers. In despair the pilot descend- 
ed to the field. 

“You win,” he said to the Scotchman. 
“The trip will cost you nothing.” 

“There was once when I nearly 
spoke,” admitted the man. 

“When was that?” asked the aviator, 
curiously. 

“When my wife fell out of the ma- 
chine,” said the Scotchman. 

There’s concentration for you! Give 
this man the peerless tool of deafness 
and what couldn’t he accomplish. For 
deafness provides the ideal conditions 
for concentration. The deaf should be 
the foremost group of constructive 
thinkers in the world. And they will be, 
once they get around to the knowledge 
of the tool they have in their possession. 
My only fear is that hearing people will 
discover its value first, and then com- 
pulsory deafness will swamp us with 
competition. 

I recall that I was frightened a year 
or so ago when Miss Estelle E. Samuel- 
son came right out in the pages of the 
Votta Review and betrayed our secret 
to the world. Her article on “Ears and 
the Job” described in detail the advan- 
tages of deafness to the worker. For- 
tunately, her paper was printed among 
the advertising pages, along with a dis- 
cussion of life among the alligators of 
the South Seas or something like that, 
and so escaped the attention of every 
one except the proof-reader and myself. 

Miss Samuelson spoke of the difficulty 
she sometimes encountered in persuad- 
ing employers that the deafened are 
capable. I shall let her tell it in ap- 
proximately her own words, though 
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probably she will not recognize them! 
She has just spoken, we will say, to an 
employer about a girl who wishes a 
position. The man has agreed to take 
the girl. Then Miss Samuelson men- 
tions casually, oh, so casually, that the 
girl is deaf. 

“Deaf!” howls the man. “We can’t 
use her. She wouldn’t be any use to us 
at all.” 

“Does it not occur to you,” says Miss 
Samuelson, coldly, “that because of 
deafness this girl may be a greater asset 
to your organization than an employee 
with perfect hearing ?” 

“What!” exclaims the man, thinking, 
perhaps, that his hearing must be affect- 
ed, too. 

“Let me tell you,” Miss Samuelson 
goes on, ignoring his outburst, “what 
other employers report about their hard- 
of-hearing employees.” 

Then she summarizes the reports for 
him: 

A hard-of-hearing person is an asset 
in a business office because he concen- 
trates better than others. 

A hard-of-hearing person is more effi- 
cient at general routine work, because he 
is accustomed to monotony and isolation. 

A hard-of-hearing person does more 
work in less time than a hearing person, 
because he does not engage in the con- 
stant chatter going on about him. 

A hard-of-hearing person is reliable 
and appreciative of his employer’s ef- 
forts to train him, because he recognizes 
his limitations and does not seek con- 
stant change. 

A hard-of-hearing— 

“Wait a minute,” begs the man. “I 
never thought of it in that way. [—” 
person is a master of detail. 

“Wait, wait,” pleads the man, grow- 
ing pale at the thought of what he might 
have lost. “Send her along. Send her 
along at once! Send her along at once 
—in a taxicab!” 

But why continue along this line? It 
must be apparent to every one that it 
is a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronts us. The time will come, I feel 
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certain, when even the deafened will be- 
gin to realize the advantages of deaf- 
ness. My only fear is that it will not 
be soon enough. 

I was about to say that I could talk to 
any hearing person until I made him 
wish he were deaf. That statement, while 
perfectly true, does not, however, exact- 
ly express the idea I have in mind. I 
mean that there is little difficulty in con- 
vincing the hearing of the advantages of 
deafness. Convincing the deafened of 
the value of the tool they possess is an 
entirely different proposition. Even such 
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an enlightening article such as this is 
apt to have but little influence on them. 
Most of them, I am afraid, are a good 
bit like Henry’s bride. The great ocean 
liner rolled and pitched, says The Wash- 
ington Herald. 

“Henry,” faltered the young bride, 
“do you still love me?” 


“More than ever, darling,” was Hen- 
ry’s fervent answer. 
She was silent for a time. Then she 


spoke again. “Henry,” she said, de- 
spairingly, “I thought that would make 
me feel better, but it doesn’t!” 





THE NEED OF EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR SOCIAL WORK WITH THE HARD- 
OF-HEARING* 


By Earte Epwarp EusBank, Pu.D. 


Head of the Department of Social Science, University of Cincinnati 


I. Development and Present Status 
of Education for Social Work. 


E often fail to recall how recent is 
the development of general educa- 
tion. Blessed as we are with an 

ever widening educational system, one 
which is daily endeavoring to cover still 
more fully the expanding needs of life, 
we forget to look back and see how re- 
cent have been the beginnings of demo- 
cratic public instruction. 

Of the many distinctly discernible 
trends in our present educational life, 
perhaps none is more striking than that 
of specialized preparation for vocational 
fields. Experience is a good teacher; 
but experience, undirected and working 
at random, is a most expensive teacher, 
and takes an enormous tuition out of the 
errors of the learner, and at the expense 
of those who are being learned upon. 

Places still exist in the United States 
where standards are low, and persons 
are permitted to represent law, medicine, 
education and the ministry without pro- 
fessional training; but the whole trend 





*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, IIl., June, 1923. 





of modern life is toward specialized 
preparation for the leading fields of life 
endeavor. Not only those fields which 
have been longest characterized as “pro- 
fessions,” but engineering, agriculture, 
commerce and business, general industry 
and many others now have their high- 
grade vocational schools. The field of 
Social Work also reflects this trend. 
Social Work itself, as an organized 
and professional field, is very new. It 
is one of the proceeds of the renaissance 
of the century following the Industrial 
Revolution. The generations-old phil- 
osophy of individualism expressed _ its 
sympathy for the less-favored members 
of society briefly in the individualistic 
form of alms giving. The past century 
has seen the enormous development of 
institutional and organizational care. But 
it has been left to our generation to 
perceive clearly that social work must 
not be a haphazard thing, growing er- 
ratically out of the good intentions of 
benevolently-minded volunteers. Today 
we understand that one who undertakes 
social work is operating in the most deli- 
cate possible field—that of human suf- 
fering, and limitation, and spiritual de- 
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pression; and none but one having 
skilled fingers has any business to touch 
the delicate cords which must be fingered 
in adjusting human relations. 

With the recognition that social work 
is a true profession has come the de- 
mand for its corresponding professional 
preparation. For some years provision 
for this need was limited. The New 
York School of Philanthropy and the 
Chicago School of Civics were early 
leaders in the field. But within the 
past decade, and especially since the 
war, the number has grown rapidly until 
now there are about 25 schools in this 
country, and others are in prospect. 


II. Relation of Work With the Hard 
of Hearing to Other Phases of 
Social Work. 

Not only is work with the hard of 
hearing a phase of social work; it is in 
a peculiar way interwoven with many 
others of the most important fields of 
social service. The physical handicap 
of deafness limits the field of occupa- 
tion, and the industrial maladjustments 
which result make the problem of pov- 
erty—out of which many other problems 
grow—especially common and especially 
difficult to deal with. Again, the skilled 
physician knows that conditions of ill- 
health are often causally related to those 
of aural defect. And its relation to in- 
dustrial and other hazards is too obvious 
to elaborate. Interestingly enough, our 
clinics in connection with the courts have 
definitely established the frequent inter- 
relation of deafness and delinquency. 
And in many other directions this diff- 
culty is a complicating factor about 
which we must be intelligent. 

Ill. Work With the Hard of Hearing 
Involves Tasks Peculiar To Its 
Own Field. 

Every profession is occupied with 
tasks uniquely its own. Their distinctive 
character makes it inexpedient, and often 
unsafe, to trust them to a worker who 
has not mastered them beforehand. It 
can not be too strongly emphasized that 
work with any handicapped group calls 
for a specialist—one who by reason of 


previous training has prepared himself, 
and who is demonstrably qualified for 
the work. It is cruel and wrong to put 
an untried neophyte at the work, ex- 
pecting him to learn by practicing upon 
those who may be injured for life by 
unskilled handling. This is the old way 
—but not the way of sympathetic, scien- 
tific intelligence. 

Among the distinctive tasks that fall 
within this realm we may particularly 
note the following: 


1. Instruction in the specific tech- 
nique of non-auditory communication. 
Not merely lip and sign reading and 
transmission, but what Edward Bartlett 
Nitchie called “the spiritual side of lip- 
reading’’—which is essential to entrance 
into the higher realms of human associa- 
tion. A mastery of this—and a mere 
control over its mechanical phases is not 
a mastery—indeed requires thorough 
specialization, and the ability to teach 
it to others is still more difficult. 

2. Vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional instruction within carefully chosen 
fields. A friend writes of a girl having 
a case of progressive middle ear deaf- 
ness, who will almost certainly be totally 
deaf at thirty, discovered taking a 
course of stenography! Discriminating 
knowledge is required to select fields in 
which the deafened may work at least 
disadvantage; and the art of giving in- 
struction calls for unusual skill. 

3. Developing and maintaining con- 
tacts with specialized agencies and or- 
ganizations which are contributing to 
needs in this field. One who is not 
familiar with what is being done is 
amazed to find how great are its extent 
and ramifications. Not merely the work 
of the constituent bodies of this Federa- 
tion, but the work of many other or- 
ganizations as well. Medical societies 
are engaged in research, departments of 
education are maintaining special class 
work, federal bureaus are compiling sta- 
tistics and conducting investigations, 
psychological clinics are making exam- 
inations, various industrial establishments 
are conducting experimentation—all hav- 
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ing an important bearing upon this prob- 
lem. One is not fully qualified for so- 
cial work with the deaf unless he is 
able to keep in touch with the many 
movements — preventive, therapeutic, 
adaptational—that are in progress. 

4. Education of the general public. 

Perhaps the education of the public is 
a more difficult undertaking than that of 
educating the deaf person himself; cer- 
tainly it is only second in importance 
among the tasks which belong peculiarly 
to this field. Parents and teachers must 
be taught how to discover incipient deaf- 
ness in children, and what measures to 
take when it is discovered. Adults must 
be taught the same thing in regard to 
themselves, especially in certain occupa- 
tions which tend to cause it. The gen- 
eral public must be taught to require its 
schools to include auricular tests in its 
periodic physical examinations, and pub- 
lic clinics for those above school age; to 
demand special rooms at school for 
those who cannot follow the usual audi- 
tory instruction ; to demand that churches 
and auditoriums provide  acousticons 
for those who need them; to demand 
that such legislation as may be required 
shall be enacted from time to time. Not 
indifference, but lack of knowledge, is 
the chief obstacle in the way of full co- 
operation on the part of the uninformed 
public, and it is one of the worker’s 
chief tasks to break down this wall of 
ignorance, 
IV. Ability to Carry On the Tasks of 
This Field Necessitates a S pecial- 
ized and Genuinely Professional 
- Education. 

As repeatedly indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, to carry on this work 
most efficiently requires vastly more than 
mere “picked up” methods of work, 
loosely grafted onto a kindly and sym- 
pathetic attitude. It calls for a definite- 
ly specialized and genuinely profession- 
al education. The scope of this paper 
will permit the mentioning of only some 
of the important items which should be 
included in its vocational preparation: 
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1. A working knowledge of otology. 

Not the complete equipment which a 
professional aurist should possess, but a 
sufficient knowledge of the anatomy, hy- 
giene, physiology, and pathology of the 
ear to be practically intelligent in regard 
to it. 

2. An understanding of the psycholo- 
gy of the hard of hearing. Those thus 
afflicted are characteristically subject to 
shyness, sensitiveness, and suspicion, and 
they often manifest a backwardness 
which is easily mistaken for mental de- 
ficiency.. No amount of mere emotional 
sympathy can take the place of a correct 
understand of these manifestations, and 
of how to meet them. 


3. The “social resources” of deafness 
must be known. Every institution and 
organization which has anything to con- 
tribute must be at finger tips, and their 
work and literature made familiar. 


4. A mastery of the specific technolo- 
gy of its own field. Entirely aside from 
the advantages of the content of a thor- 
oughgoing training for any profession, 
it must not be overlooked that the train- 
ing process itself is a method of selec- 
tion of high importance. First, it leads 
to the self-elimination of many unsuited 
persons. They discover a distaste or 
unfitness for the work in time to prevent 
their experimenting at the expense of 
unfortunate victims, who would suffer if 
made party to a trial and error method. 
Second, the period of training is one of 
observation and probation, which makes 
possible the weeding out of incompe- 
tents. Finally, statistics amply demon- 
strate that those who thoroughly prepare 
for any vocation are far more likely to 
make a life calling than those who enter 
experimentally and without preparation. 

V. Conclusion. 

In terms of sociology the problem of 
the deaf is one of isolation. Said Bee- 
thoven, “my deafness forces me to live 
in exile.” Without communication there 
is no association, and without associa- 
tion society would not exist. One whose 
ears are closed is to that extent shut 
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away from his fellows and obliged to 
create his own world. 

The task of one who seeks to serve 
here is, sociologically speaking, that of 
breaking down the barriers of isolation, 
and of re-establishing the exile in human 
society with as little disadvantage to 
himself as possible. The task is one 








which calls for the finest of native quali- 
ties: sympathy, keenness of perception, 
deftness of touch and ability to inspire 
and hold confidence. But all of these 
together cannot take the place of the 
technical knowledge and _ professional 
skill which the field both justifies and 
demands. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


HE State Departments of Rehab- 

ilitation are a valuable industrial 

legacy of the Great War to hard- 
of-hearing people. When the soldiers, 
maimed, crippled, blinded, deafened, be- 
gan to return, the problem, what to do 
for them and how to do it, became in- 
sistent. It is the desire of every nor- 
mally-minded person to become a useful 
citizen. For their own good and happi- 
ness the all-important task was to re- 
store them to a self-supporting state as 
quickly as possible. 

The hospital was the first step. 
Through medicine and surgery so far as 
was possible they were rehabilitated phys- 
ically. Then came the artificial aids. 
Just as crutches and wooden legs, arms 
and hands were necessary for the crip- 
pled, so lessons in lip-reading were in- 
dispensable for those crippled by deaf- 
ness. Finding a suitable vocation for 
each man and giving him the required 
training for it, came next. Now that 
the man was properly equipped the task 
had to be found. Even then the work 
was not ended. An oversight was kept 
on the worker to see that he had gotten 
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into the right job and was progressing 
properly. 

For the soldiers the work was in- 
valuable. They were saved from the un- 
happy, soul-destroying life of being pub- 
lic charges. From an economic point of 
view it was a wise expenditure for the 
government. Enormous as the cost was, 
pensioners had been converted into wage- 
earners. 

Thoughtful men began to say, “If this 
work has been so valuable for crippled 
soldiers, why not do the same for civil- 
ians, handicapped by nature, accident, 
disease or through the ignorance of 
man.” Congress saw the wisdom of it: 
The Smith-Hughes act was passed, the 
enabling act that has brought into being, 
in many states, Departments of Civilian 
Rehabilitation. Don’t for a minute in 
any sense of the word look upon this 
work as charitable. The United States 
Government stands half and the state 
the other half of the expense. It is as 
definite a part of the plan of education 
as are our grammar schools, high 
schools, colleges or universities. It is 
not only a privilege but the duty of any 
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physically handicapped person to request 
the possible help, provision for which 
has been made in this governmental plan 
for the education of the handicapped. 
The idea of the plan is not merely to 
help the individual but, as in all educa- 
tional work, for the benefit of society 
at large. 

In most states which have taken ad- 
vantage of the Federal Act the new de- 
partment is known as the Departmen‘ 
of Civilian Rehabilitation and it is under 
the supervision of the State Department 
of Education. The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction can refer you to 
the Director of Civilian Rehabilitation 
Service. 

I want to quote from a letter received 
from a VoLtta Review reader in Ne- 
braska : 

The aid from this act is the teaching you a 
new occupation when you are disabled, as 
from deafness, and can no longer carry on 
the work in which you have been engaged. 
Besides teaching this new occupation, the State 
Director is allowed to pay a lip-reading teach- 
er and you will be able to carry on your 
business in a much easier way than without it. 
It may be that a knowledge of lip-reading is 
all that you need to make it possible to carry 
on your present occupation. 

All classes and kinds of people are availing 
themselves of this privilege in my state, Ne- 
braska, and since I have not only received but 
profited, I commend it to you and urge it on 
you. 

From Massachusetts comes news of a 
man who, after consultation with the 
Vocational Director, established upon 
this act, was given lessons in lip-reading 
and then a normal course in the same 
work and is now teaching lip-reading to 
others. 

Departments are also in existence in 
Ohio and Michigan. One and all, let’s 
hear how this great work is going on 
in your state. 

The Director of Education in Ohio 
has published a booklet on the scope of 
the department in that state. I think 
it will be enlightening to quote a few 
paragraphs. 

The man or woman who has been so un- 


fortunate as to become physically handicapped 
through accident or as a result of disease, 
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often possesses a great deal of ability to fol- 
low an occupation but is in need of proper 
guidance in selecting, and then learning a 
suitable occupation. 

It is the purpose of the Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion Service to serve the physically handi- 
capped people of the state in counselling them 
in the selection of a desirable vocation; then, 
to see that the training for the occupation 
selected and agreed upon, is given in such a 
manner that the “trainee’’ may later use the 
information gained, to follow his chosen voca- 
tion. Effort is made to assist in proper place- 
ment upon completion of the training, and to 
follow up this placement with careful, syste- 
matic regard for the ultimate success of each 
training program. 

The term “Rehabilitation” means the ren- 
dering of persons disabled, fit to enter a useful 
occupation. 

No new training institutions have been es- 
tablished for the work, but the existing train- 
ing facilities of the state are being utilized. 
In many cases the public and private com- 
mercial and technical schools of a community 
are being used advantageously. Business and 
industrial establishments furnish excellent prac- 
tical training. In some cases private tutors 
are employed to give training along special 
lines. In cases where it is necessary to sup- 
plement the daily employment, correspondence 
training is given. Other things being equal, 
training is given in the community where the 
man resides. If a suitable training agency is 
not available here, he will be sent elsewhere 
within the state. If no proper facilities are 
to be had within the state, the training will be 
given elsewhere. 

You can materially aid this great movement 
by reporting the name, age, local address, and 
nature of impairment of any disabled man or 
woman im your community to the Supervisor 
of Civilian Rehabilitation Service, State House 
Annex, Columbus.” 

I want every reader of the VoLtTa 
Review to take to himself or herself 
that last paragraph. Do you realize 
what a great advance this is in the work 
to better the industrial position of the 
deafened? Do you realize that by urg- 
ing all who may be helped by this de- 
partment to take advantage of it, you 
are showing the “powers that be’ the 
value of the undertaking and that their 
efforts are appreciated? If they see 
that the Department is called on and is 
able to do worth-while work, its scope 
will grow broader and it will become 
more and more helpful. 

The first step is to find out at once 
if your own state has been far-sighted 
enough to take advantage of the Fed- 
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eral Act. It is really money in the 
state’s treasury. The United States 
Government pays half. The state is 
more than reimbursed from the increase 
in wages coming to people properly 
equipped for the battle of life. 

Write your State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to find out if your 
own state is on the honor roll. If it is, 
let every handicapped man or woman of 
your acquaintance know of this oppor- 
tunity. 

If it is not, start a campaign. Ask 
your local paper why your state isn’t 
getting its share of government money 
for educational purposes. Ask the mem- 
bers of the state legislature and the state 
senate from your district, the same ques- 


tion. Ask the voters around election 
time. Make a noise and you'll quickly 
get it. 


Write me how your state stands. The 
Day’s Work Department will keep an 
honor roll of states taking on this branch 
of higher education. 

The letter with which I am closing 
ought to be useful. It seems to warn 
of so many things that one growing deaf 
should avoid. We've heard them before, 
many, many times, but they can’t be re- 
peated too often. Don’t try to play it 
alone, ask advice and help. Don’t try to 
carry out the bluff that you are not deaf. 
It never pays. Don’t change from yout 
work to something entirely different till 
you are absolutely sure it is necessary. 
You may get other things too from the 
letter. Here it is: 

My dear Mr. Job Man: 

Your column in the Votta on the work 
problem of the hard of hearing will be so 
helpful to many of us. You are brave to 
tackle such a colossal job. 

Although I am now in my own case at that 
point where the handicap of my deafness is 
reduced to a minimum, I can still vividly re- 
call the tortures I suffered before I arrived. 
Strange as it may seem I don’t want to forget 
my experience. I do not nurse grievances. I 
do not wail over my troubles. I have just set 
them aside to take out every now and then, 
when relating them may be of a little help to 
some one. It is a comfort to know that others 
have waged a similar battle and conquered. 

I am now 34 years of age. I have had a 
college education and four years of experience 


as the secretary of a busy executive and 
writer. For two years he called me his right 
hand. He even went so far as to say I was 
indispensable. I was his stenographer, typist, 
file clerk and handy man. Sometimes I wrote 
a large part of a manuscript. I read and cor- 
rected all of them. What he forgot, I remem- 
bered. At this point the trouble started. An 
illness came which resulted in slight deafness. 
Stenographic work was possible but there 
were little words here and there that one 
couldn’t hear. When I didn’t get things my 
employer smiled at first. After a while he 
mumbled things under his breath. He swore, 
too. Queer how we deafened hear such things. 
Before very long my nerves would be keyed 
up to such a pitch that when I expected dic- 
tation, I was so terrified that I heard noth- 
ing. Poor man, he couldn’t understand. Again 
and again he said, “I cannot see how anyone 
could become so incapable.” 

I now started to make the rounds of doc- 
tors. One advised lip-reading, while another 
said it would make my hearing worse. One 
advised a hearing device; still another thought 
that the electricity would injure my nerves. 
I tried nothing. 

A year passed and I had a nervous break- 
down. I had to give up. After a long ill- 
ness I had $600.00 left. My brother was will- 
ing to help me until I found work in a new 
occupation. I now tried lip-reading. By this 
time I was willing to try anything. The 
teacher advised me to prepare to teach lip- 
reading. I didn’t know whether I wanted to 
be a teacher, but any escape seemed desirable. 
1 had to earn my living; besides, I had to do 
something. On my way to the lip-reading 
schools I stopped off to visit organizations 
for the hard of hearing. I asked questions 
about what hard-of-hearing people worked at. 
I told my story. In one place I received a 
two-hour audience. Before I realized it, the 
tables were turned. I was bombarded with 
questions. 

“Do you want to teach lip-reading more 
than anything else in the world?” 

“What have you actually done to help your- 
self outside of seeing doctors and refusing 
to take advice?” 

“Can you afford to wait an indefinite period 
before lip-reading teaching brings you suff- 
cient income to live on?” 

“Why not stick to your own work? Didn't 
you like any phase of it?” 

“Here is our advice. It rests with you 
whether you take it or leave it. 

“Improve your lip-reading. 

“Get a hearing device. 

“Take a course in proof-reading so that you 
have the theoretical foundation to back up 
your practical knowledge. Become a specialist. 

“Go back to your former employer and tell 
him what the trouble was. Enlist his interest 
by telling him about your intention to over- 
come your handicap. Tell him how you have 
prepared to do so.” 

For a day I pondered. I realized that much 
that they had told me had been brought to my 
attention in parts by doctors and friends. The 
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big thing was, those organization workers 
made me believe I was working out the prob- 
lem myself. I went back home. I bought 
a hearing device but I couldn’t get up courage 
enough to use it. Besides, my family was 
ashamed of it. Day after day I went out 
looking after jobs. I would walk up and 
down in front of a place, trying to gather 
enough courage to enter. Sometimes I went 
in but I did myself little credit because I was 
overcome with fear; I couldn’t hear a sound. 
I wrote many letters, but I was too sensitive 
to admit deafness. When I received replies, 
I hadn’t courage to apply in person. 

I knew by now that I wanted to do this 
work. In desperation I went to my former 
employer. We talked matters over. He gave 
me notes of introduction to publishers. I 
landed a job. I get a good salary. My lip- 
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reading is improving. My hearing device is 
indispensable, and I am happy. 
Very truly yours, 


Is the Day’s Work Department of 
any use to you? Do you want it con- 
tinued, Mr. and Mrs. or Miss Wage- 
Earner? If you do, write me about 
your own industrial problems, your fail- 
ures and successes. It’s wicked extrava- 
gance for each of us to have to go over 
all the jumps, to cross the same pit- 
falls in this handicap called life. Let's 
learn from each other. Let’s have a 
little economy in industrial operation. 

Write to the Job Man. 





FOR THE OTHER FELLOW 


By ANNIE RoGers KNOWLTON 


F course I am hard of hearing. 

That, in the first place, so you 

will be sure that I understand. 
I’ve known all the anguished years of 
sensitiveness—and at the time of my life 
when I ought to have been happiest. At 
least they all tell us that from eighteen 
to twenty-two is the springtime and hey- 
day of existence, though I’ve found 
wonderful enjoyment in years a score 
or more beyond. But I’ve lived through 
the aching loneliness, the dread fear of 
being discovered in my infirmity, and 
the consequent humiliation of misunder- 
standing. 

I’m more fortunate than many. I can 
still hear the nearby conversation, and 
can converse easily in the rattle of the 
cars. But the general conversation! 
And tabletalk! Even today I often feel 
my eyes smarting, as the happy badi- 
nage of my children completely escapes 
me, or a sudden question from a 
stranger across the room starts the hot 
surge of misery that few of the deaf- 
ened escape. 

Of course I’ve studied speech-reading. 
It is a most wonderful aid and uplift. 
I couldn’t live at all happily without it. 





But in addition, I want to urge the use 
of a hearing instrument. So many of 
us are “too sensitive” to try one. 

I know all that it means. How terri- 
bly difficult its first open acknowledgment 
is. The first church service I en- 
deavored to get by its aid was a fright- 
ful jumble of increased head noises, cold 
perspiration and—yes—an _ occasional 
clearly understood sentence. Words 
that I really heard! 

Those words made me persist, in spite 
of the furtive glances of older members 
of the congregation, and the frank 
curiosity and giggling whispers of the 
younger. But years of sermons, lec- 
tures and other public speaking reward- 
ed my persistence. This admission, of 
itself, ought to convince doubters. Yet, 
to my mind, there is an even stronger 
argument to be brought to bear—The 
Other Fellow! 

Few of us, in our misery at being ex- 
cluded from conversation and entertain- 
ment, even try to appreciate that The 
Other Fellow is often as sorry to be 
excluded as we are to have him so. 

My awakening to this fact chanced to 
follow my first use of my instrument at 
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the dinner table of a friend. After I 
had cheerfully answered the curious 
questions its appearance aroused, I was 
able to converse, without embarrassment, 
with my host. And once my hostess ad- 
dressed me, from the extreme end of 
the table. Crushing down my nervous 
tremors, I coolly turned the instrument 
her way—and replied!! It was she who 
unconsciously rewarded me as I was 
leaving the dining room. “What a bless- 
ing that thing is,” she said, “not only to 
you, but to your friends. It was such a 
joy to think I could address you, and 
you would understand.” 





Other Fellow. But how he has grown 
in the subsequent years of realization! 
Personal satisfaction in the pleasure i 
could bestow on The Other Fellow 
reached its height a few weeks ago. 
Hence this article. I had the rare de- 
light of an opportunity to visit my 
daughter in California. But clouding 
my anticipation—though I wouldn’t have 
owned it even to myself—was my 
nervousness at the thought of facing so 
many strangers at luncheons, dinners, 
teas, handicapped as I was by deafness. 
For many years I have used an elec- 
trical instrument, but the one I was 
using was no longer strong enough to 
insure my comfort. So I consulted its 
maker and got a different type of in- 
strument for my trip, and one which, to 
my satisfaction, concealed its identity in 
a case often mistaken for a camera or— 
horrors !—an overgrown vanity case. 
Brazenly I produced it on all occa- 
sions. My daughter’s happy surprise 
more than repaid me. Always she had 
been watchful, when we were in com- 
pany together, to assure herself that I 
was not misunderstanding, or being left 
out of the conversation. To see the 
wistful anxiety vanish from her face as 
I frequently replied instantly and intelli- 
gently to some remark she felt sure 
must escape me, raised my appreciation 
of the feelings of The Other Fellow, to 
the Nth degree. “Isn’t it wonderful, 
Mother !”’ she would exclaim gladly. “It’s 
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worth any money, and more! Be sure 
you take it always. It’s so perfectly 
lovely to feel you can really join in all 
that’s going on!’ 

Some amusing incidents were bound 
to arise. Once at luncheonzgat the 
Mission Inn, the waitress seized my 
“camera,” kindly volunteering to remove 
it to a side table. _Her start of surprise 
as she came to the length of its tether, 
coupled with my quick words of ex- 
planation, gave us all a hearty laugh in 
which she could but join. 

Of_ course no instrument really takes 


: _. -yetlie Place Of good ears. We all admit 
It gave me my first glimpse of The: ‘ 


that. “They .are« bound to prove inade- 
quate in certain circumstances. ~ Yet they 
do relieve so many embarrassing situa- 
tions and permit of so much pleasant in- 
tercourse, that I am sure they should be 
given a definite acknowledgment in the 
lives of all deafened persons who are 
able to benefit by their use. 

Don’t misunderstand my attitude 
toward speech reading. No aid com- 
pares with it. No instrument should 
even be allowed to keep us from becom- 
ing the best lip readers that expert 
teaching can make us. But. neither 
should we deprive ourselves ‘and «our 
friends of the additional help offered by 
a good hearing device, when the con- 
versation is general, our eyes tired, or 
the light poor. 

If you shrink from being conspicuous, 
fearing the questioning glances of The 
Other Fellow, just brace yourself with 
the firm conviction that, more times 
than not, The Other Fellow experiences 
a relief as keen as your own! 

HUMAN NATURE 
By Mary Rocers 
This gift o’ hearin’, what is it 
That makes us prate about it? 
It can’t be et, it can’t be spent, 
We get along with it. 


Why do we set such store by it 
And loudest praise allot it? 

Aha, I bet we prize the thing 
Just ‘cause we haven't got it! 
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MRS. RAYMOND STEWART MILEHAM 


Formerly Miss Winnifred Washburn, Field Secretary of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. Her marriage to Mr. 
Mileham took place on September 15th, at Manomet, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Mileham is a graduate of Wellesley College. Her energy and orig- 
inality made her extremely valuable to the Federation, and in the short five 
months of her term of office she greatly increased the number of direct mem- 
bers, aided and stimulated the constituent bodies, and inaugurated plans of 
lasting benefit to the organization. She has also been a frequent and popular 
contributor to the Votta Review. 


Mr. Mileham was the valedictorian in the Engineering Department of 
Stevens Institute, served in the Naval Reserve during the war, and is now 
engaged in engineering work in Camden, N. J., where the young couple will 
make their home for the present. 
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“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”—John 15:13 


EAR Friends: 
This month the Friendly Corner 
will be dedicated to the memory of 
Bessie Anderson Dewey. Eight months 
have passed since she left us, but to 
many of us her personality is an ever- 
present thing. It is strange how differ- 
ent persons affect us, isn’t it? Some of 
them we forget immediately, almost 
before they have passed out of our sight. 
If we meet them again, we can scarcely 
remember their names or their faces. 
Then there are others who so stamp 
themselves upon our minds or hearts 
that we never forget them, and years 
somehow do not efface the lasting im- 
pression that has been made. 

Mrs. Dewey is one of those rare souls 
who are not forgotten. 

We remember Mrs. Dewey because she 
was a leader who had a_ remarkable 
vision and the power to show it to 
others so that they were inspired by it 
likewise. She did not waste her time 
nor the patience of others with long 
argumentative speeches, for her elo- 
quence was best expressed in short crisp 
statements—epigrams almost. Many of 
us will ever remember how Mrs. Dewev 
summed up long speeches in defense of 
lip-reading with the unanswerable state- 
ment, “I am strong for lip-reading—it 
saved my soul.” It was the supreme 
testimony. 

It may sound somewhat startling to 
say that she exceeded the precepts of 
the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” We 
are told that to obey this command is to 
live nobly and completely. But what 
shall we say of the woman who did unto 
others far more than she would have 
had them do unto her? Here is a leader 


who not only swayed a difficult audience 
by the contagion of her flaming spirit, 
but who found no menial task of service 
too humble to perform. Do you know 
of any person who ever more greatly 
denied herself? Think of the bitter cold 
winter mornings when long before day- 
light appeared, she lighted the furnace 
fires at the League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Think of the night when she 
went out in the storm to seek the un- 
employed deaf man and tell him that she 
had found work for him to do the very 
next morning. Such deeds as these have 
come to the distant ears of those who 
know her only slightly, and they must 
represent many others untold. 

I have only shaken hands with her 
and heard her. speak a few words, and 
yet I feel blessed by the encounter. 
Little Mrs. Dewey with the radiant 
face! One of the most vigorous, inde- 
pendent of men spoke of her at the Chi- 
cago Convention last June with tears in 
his eyes and a husky catch in his throat. 
We all missed her, and never for a mo- 
ment forgot her. 

She had a delicious sense of humor. 
How her blue eyes would twinkle as 
she told some amusing story! While 
corresponding with Miss Peck in New 
York in preparation for the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
which was held in Toledo in 1922, she 
lightened all the drudgery with amusing 
little phrases and twists of thought. And 
perhaps at the end of a lot of necessary 
tiresome details there would be sketched 
a funny little face with a smile to make 
the office folk at the other end laugh. 
Delightful Mrs. Dewey! 

It was not her wish that her photo- 
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BESSIE ANDERSON DEWEY 


Founder and vital force of the Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing. Her death on February 8, 1923, 
was a national calamity to work for the deafened. 








MRS. MILLS’ SCHOOL IN CHINA 


graph should ever be published. She 
shunned personal pttblicity, and hated to 
be thrust forward. It was always her 
message that came first—the cause of 
the deafened which must dominate all 
else. Because of the many requests that 
her family have received, and because 
ot the plea which we of the Votta RE- 
viEW have made that her host of friends, 
both those who have met her and those 
who have not, might see her pictured 


face, the photograph here has_ been 
granted us. Her dear ones felt that 
she would wish to forget her own 


preferences once again for the sake of 
friends 


her for whom her life was 
given. It is a well-known fact that 


because she would not spare her strength, 
the weak heart stopped beating, and with 
truth and reverence we may say, “Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends.” 
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Someone in one of the Correspond- 
ence Clubs wrote of her in a way that 
will tell how she has reached into the 
nooks and corners of lives. The writer 
spoke of her own trials and disappoint- 
ments, how they often seemed too great 
to bear. And then, she said, she would 
recall frail little Mrs. Dewey, who, 
without a murmur of cemplaint, got so 
much out of life and was always giving 
so generously. And she would say to 
herself: “Just remember Mrs. Dewey.’ 

When I was a child, the Spanish- 
American War was in progress; and 
after a certain memorable battle, one 
heard on every side that bitter cry of 
vengeance, “Remember the Maine!” I 
would leave with you a phrase which can 
be of lasting inspiration, a battle-cry of 
peace, not of war; a call to arms not to 
destroy but to build; “Remember Mrs. 
Dewey!” 

THE FrieNnpLy Lapy. 


MRS. MILLS’ SCHOOL IN CHINA 


y "Gerieirt all of the readers of the 
Votta Review know of the work 

of the Charles Rogers Mills School 
for the Deaf at Chefoo, China. But 
they always think of it as “Mrs. Mills’ 
School,” because it was the devotion and 
untiring effort of Annetta T. Mills that 
made possible its founding and continu- 
ance. 


The American Presbyterian Mission 
has announced the retirement of Mrs. 
Mills from the principalship of the 


school, as she has reached the mission 
retiring age of 70 years. The Chefoo 
station has presented to the Mission 
the following resolution: 


As the artist who has completed his picture 
puts up his palette, and the writer who has 
written Finis to the manuscript upon which he 
has labored long, lays down his pen with 
satisfaction; so to the members of the Mis- 
sion who, having fulfilled their period of ser- 
vice, relinquish their tools, there must come 
feelings of deep gratification. Especially is 
this so when they can see as a result of their 


labors an institution founded, housed, and 
equipped to carry on the ideas for which they 
have struggled and prayed. 

Mrs. A. T. Mills during her thirty-eight 
years of residence in China has rendered a 
unique contribution to the Kingdom in her 
service to the deaf and her efforts for their 
education. She was the pioneer in this work. 
Believing in it with all her soul, she has by 
her devotion made others believe in it, too, 
until the School for the Deaf stands the em- 
bodiment of the beautiful thought of care for 
the afflicted and an unanswerable argument 
for the love of Christ. 

For many years Mrs. Mills was compelled 
to carry on the work without the help of the 
Board. She did not falter, however, but 
showed vision and courage and faith far be- 
yond the ordinary. The fact that the School 
for the Deaf is so beautifully located and so 
well provided with land, residences, and school 
buildings is pre-eminently due to the abundant 
labors of its founder. 

Now that her work is completed and it is 
necessary for her to withdraw from the insti- 
tution which she has fostered so many years, 
the station desires to pay its tribute to her 
long, painstaking devotion to the interests so 
near to her heart, and to the Saviour’s heart, 
and to wish Mrs. Mills, in life’s well-earned 
evening after toil, many years of peace and 
joy. 
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A LESSON 


Mrs. Mills has long been a valued 
member of the Advisory Council of the 
Promote the 


American Association to 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
interested in its work. Now she is offer- 
ing the Association an opportunity to 
repay that interest. She writes. 


I have often looked at the list of the names 
of the Advisory Council which appears on the 
inside page of the cover of the Votta Review, 
and wondered what I had done to merit the 
honor of being included, and if I was doing 
all I ought to do, or if I was leaving some- 
thing undone. After considerable thought, I 
am going to ask to be allowed to exercise the 
prerogative of a member of that council and 
offer some “advice” through the pages of the 
Review, if I may. 

I am reaching the end of nearly thirty-nine 
years of work for the deaf in China, and ac- 
cording to the new rule of the Presbyterian 


IN SPEECH 


Board of Foreign Missions which automatical- 
ly retires its workers after forty years of ser- 
vice, or at the age of seventy, I retire next 
July on the age count. 

My “swan song” is still for the deaf, not 
only in China, but in all the world anywhere 
where they are neglected and suffering. They 
are so helpless. They can’t make their own 
appeal. It must be done for them. I was 
glad to see that gifts came in for the Rus- 
sian deaf, but there are others just as badly 
off. I had such a pathetic appeal from a 
school in Bavaria signed by the whole staff of 
teachers. 

I wish we could get the attention of every 
one interested and work together for these 
helpless ones, especially the children. Help 
must come from America and that soon, else 
many a little life will be sacrificed. How I 
wish I could make others see the need! There 
are over seventeen hundred deaf children in 
America. If each one could average one dol- 
lar a year the sum would do wonders. There 
are over two thousand teachers of the deaf. 
Couldn’t they each give, or raise, five dollars 











EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


Then there are hundreds of others. 


yearly? 
If all gave something what joy it would give! 


It is estimated that in China there are 
40,000 little deaf children of school age, and 
only about one hundred are in schools. In 
fact, there are only five small schools in the 
whole of China. 

China is in such a chaotic state as to 
finances that she will not do much for 
cades. She must have help. 

What can be done is evidenced by the re- 
sults at the Rochester School, the School at 
Morganton, the one at Danville, and others; 
by the Church for the Deaf (M. E.) in Chi- 
cago, and the one at Philadelphia, as well as 
the Clubs for the Hard of Hearing. What 
would we have done here without the help of 
these faithful friends! But it is not enough. 
I am sure there are many deaf, or deafened, 
who would be glad to act as honorary collec- 
tors, secretaries, treasurers, etc. People who 
are drifting now, doing nothing special, need 
to be set to work, to get interested in some- 
thing outside of themselves. Can’t we all get 
together on this and do something really 
worth while for the deaf in all the world? 
I should like to know what the other mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council think of this. 


her 
de- 


In another letter Mrs. Mills says: 


There are thousands of deaf children in 
China for whom no thought is taken. We have 
reached a few. There are scores just about 
us, but they are too poor to pay the school 


fees. There seems to be no one on whom they 
can call. We must make the call for them. 
We need fifty scholarships. Six or seven 


have been promised on which we can rely, 
but we need the others. We also need the 
Endowment Fund, which is in the hands of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, increased. If 
you are interested in this, write to Dr. A. J. 
Brown, Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. There is money enough in the 
world to meet this need and we ask you for 
it that we may rescue some of these children 
from lives of ignorance and superstition and 
make them fit jewels for His crown. We want 
you to share in this joy. Will you join us in 
this work for the Chinese deaf children by 
your prayers—and your gifts, as God has pros- 
pered you? 


No one who knows of the utter ignor- 
ance and hopelessness of an uneducated 
deaf mute, can fail to realize the great 
service Mrs. Mills has performed in 
China, and the desperate need of those 
for whom she pleads. Her work as prin- 
cipal will be carried on by Miss A. E. 
Carter, for many years her assistant; 
and every reader who makes himself a 
friend of this cause can rest assured 
that his gift goes directly to fill a human 
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need. Checks may be made out to the 
Treasurer of the School for the Deaf, 
Chefoo, China. 





TEACHER WANTED FOR AN AMERI- 
CAN DEAF CHILD IN CHINA 


If you are an exceptionally well-qualified 
teacher of the deaf, or if you know of one, 
who could consider an offer from an American 
family in Peking, China, please write at once 


to the Volta Bureau. The following letter 
explains the situation: 
“IT am seeking an oral teacher for my 


totally deaf six-year-old son. He was deaf- 
ened by cerebro-spinal meningitis last Jan- 
uary. He has fully recovered his health and 
strength. With the help of Mrs. A. T. Mills, 
of Chefoo, my wife and daughter have been 
able to teach him something of reading, both 
of print and of lips, and he is able to carry 
on a considerable conversation of questions 
and answers. But he needs instruction most 
of all in vocalization. His vocabulary is sur- 
prisingly large, and he is mentally quite alert. 
So much for the problem of the _ teacher. 
Friends are sending us the Vorta Review, 
which we find very helpful. 

“There are one or two other deaf children 
in China who might be brought together for a 
little group, but that is not certain. 


“My salary is such that I ought to look out 
for ways and means of spreading out the bur- 
den of a teacher. Still we cannot bear the 
thought of sending away for years such a lit- 
tle fellow. 

“T have thought that I could offer a home 
to the teacher, traveling expenses and a salary 
OB Fin ..... per year. I should expect 
the teacher to stay at least two years. 

“Life in Peking is very interesting. As I 
am connected with the Government service, 
most of the interesting characters enter our 
field of acquaintance sooner or later. Peking 
is a walled city, garrisoned by foreign troops 
(including 285 American Marines) so that the 
usual scares pass us by. Summer is spent at 
the seashore. The teacher would be at very 
little expense: undoubtedly $1,000 a year could 
be saved, unless she went in heavily for curios. 

“If I could arrange other reasonable means 
for dividing the expense, I should want the 


teacher to be willing to co-operate in such 
plans.” 

Applicants should send full particulars re- 
garding their age, training, experience and 


references to the Volta Bureau at once. 





WOMAN’S PLACF 


More and more, women are making them- 
selves at home im every sort of activity. Thus 
proving the old contention that woman’s place 
is at home.—Collier’s. 
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A HALLOWE’EN STORY 


By ELrrirepA SYLVESTER 




























Sam, the hired man, wanted to frighten 
Ted, the farmer’s boy, on Hallowe’en. 
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cows that evening. 
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It was getting dark when Ted went for the 











In the house, Sam tried to think how he 
could frighten the boy. 
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At last he thought of a plan. 
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He pulled off the tablecloth— 


—and wrapped himself up in it, to look like 
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Chip, the pet monkey, had been watching 
Sam. He jumped down from his cage— 


—and pulled the table cover from a small 
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He wrapped this around himself— 


—and followed Sam down the road. 














When Sam saw Ted coming down the road 
with the cows, he hid behind a tree. 

Chip sat down beside Sam, but Sam didn't 
see the monkey. 














Just then Chip reached up and pulled Sam’s 
dress. Sam looked down and was terribly 
frightened to see a little white ghost standing 
beside him. 








THE DEAFENED AT PLAY 





























He forgot all about Ted and ran down the 
road as fast as he could go, with Chip after 
him. 


When Ted saw the monkey chasing Sam 
down the road, he laughed ort loud and 
called after them: “Run—run, Big ’Fraid: 
Little ’Fraid will catch you!” 





THE DEAFENED AT PLAY* 


By HELEN 
GAMES FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 

N all games and contests where the 

choosing of sides or partners is re- 

quired the following methods are 
good: pulling numbers or colors from a 
hat; tall people against short people; 
blonds against brunettes; business peo- 
ple against professional people, etc. In 
giving signals for starting races, etc., 
always use a signal which can be seen 
rather than heard. The dropping of a 
handkerchief or the lowering of the arm 
is the method most often used and 
should always be in front of contestants. 

For children, games of action are the 
best and the larger proportion should be 
group games. 





*This is the third of a series of articles 
by Miss Cooper, formerly Recreational Direc- 
tor of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 


M. Cooper 
-GAMES FOR DANCING PARTIES 
GRAND Marcu FiGures 


Partners may be obtained by match- 
ing or a player may simply take any 
other player who happens to be next to 
him when the music starts. 

1. The Bridge. 

Couples march once around the room 
and down the center. When the back of 
the room is reached, the first couple 
turns to the left, the second to the right, 
third to the left, etc., meet in center, 
come up in fours and divide in twos 
again at the rear. When they meet, the 
couples on the left form a bridge by 
raising arms, under which the couples on 
the right pass, both lines marching all 
the time. When they meet again, the 
other line of couples forms the bridge 
while the first side passes under. Re- 
peat, each side forming the bridge twice. 
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2. The Pivot. 

Come up in fours and at the rear the 
three at the right turn to the right, leav- 
ing the one at the left to turn alone to 
the left. Come up in fours, the three at 
the left turn left leaving the one at the 
right to turn right. 


3. Snake Dance or Serpentine. 


At center point the first four join 
hands, face right and march to side of 
room. The second four join hands with 
first four, and so on until all are joined 
and are marching or skipping in sep- 
pentine formation up and down _ the 
room. 


4. London Bridge. 


Come up in twos. The first couple 
stands and forms a bridge. The second 
couple passes through and forms a 
bridge close to the first couple. This 
continues until all have passed through. 


PrizE DANCE 

For this a waltz is generally used as 
it is the dance in which the greatest 
number of people will participate. Ap- 
point three or more judges. Pin num- 
bers on the backs of all the men who 
are to dance. When the music stops, the 
leader who has previously consulted with 
the judges, writes on the blackboard the 
numbers of the couples who may com- 
pete a second time. This is repeated 
until only the winning couples remains 
or until the judges are ready to an- 
nounce their decision. Prizes are 
awarded to both members of the win- 
ning couple. 


ELIMINATION DANCE 


Partners are obtained by matching 
playing cards. Six or more large circles 
are drawn on the floor. When the music 
stops, any couple caught on a circle 
leaves the floor. One circle is then 
rubbed out and dancing is resumed. 
This is repeated until only one couple 
remains. Small prizes are awarded to 
the winning couple. 
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CONTESTS AND RACES 
Pin CONTEST 

Provide each player with a saucer and 
one strip of pins from a paper of pins. 
On signal each takes the pins out of the 
paper, putting them into the saucer and 
then puts them back into the holes in 
the paper again. 

AVIATION 

Provide two strings about the length 
of the room and two paper cornucopias 
about eight inches long which are thread- 
ed on the strings. Three players consti- 
tute a team, two are mechanicians and 
one the aviator. The mechanicians hold 
the ends of the strings while the aviator, 
at the signal to go, blows the cornucopia 
along the string to the other end. The 
aviator who first succeeds in doing this 
wins for his team. 

NEWSPAPER RACE 

Each contestant is given two news- 
papers, one for each foot. He places 
one in front of him and steps on it with 
the right foot, he then places the other 
in front of him for the left foot, and so 
on throughout the course. He is al- 
lowed to step only on newspapers. 

BEAN-TRAVEL RELAY 

Teams stand in relay formation. Each 
leader is provided with a bean and a 
spoon. The object is to push the bean 
by the spoon to the goal and back. As 
soon as it is finished he hands the spoon 
to the player behind and goes to the end 
of the line. 

Potato RAcE 

A potato is carried from one point to 
another balanced on the end of a yard- 
stick. A prize is offered to the one who 
first reaches the goal without dropping 
the potato. If he drops it he must begin 
over again. 

Cuatir-PAssING RACE 

The group is formed in two lines and 
a chair is given to the first player in 
each line. On a given signal he sits in 
the chair, then rises and passes it to the 
next player and so on down the line. 
When the last player receives it, he runs 
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to the head of the line and starts pass- 
ing again. When all players have done 
this and are in their original places the 
race is finished. The line finishing first 
wins. 
GAMES FOR PICNICS 
Potato RAcE 

About six potatoes are laid out in four 
or more rows a yard apart. Contestants 
run to the first potato, pick it up with a 
spoon, place it in the basket at the start- 
ing point, pick up the second and third 
in the same way until all have been 
picked up. They are placed in the same 
position by the contestants and the next 
runner does the same thing. Usually 
there are three in action at the same 
time. Knives and peanuts may be used 
instead of spoon and potatoes. 


NEEDLE-THREADING RACE 
Two teams compete. A player hold- 
ing a needle and thread stands on the 
goal line opposite each team. At the 
signal, the first runner runs forward 
takes the needle and thread, threads the 
needle and hands it back to the one hold- 
ing it, then he returns and tags the next 
plaver on his team. When the last 
player crosses the starting line after 

threading the needle the race ends. 


APPLE AND SPOON RACE 

A basket of apples, potatoes or stones 
is placed in front of each team and a 
spoon given to the first member of each 
team. Empty baskets are placed on the 
goal line opposite each team. At the 
signal to go the first player of each 
team, keeping his left hand behind his 
back, takes one apple from the basket 
and carries it on the spoon to the goal. 
Returning to the starting line he hands 
the spoon to the next player of the team 
who repeats the performance. The game 
continues until the last player of each 
team has returned to the starting line. 
The team first succeeding wins. 

CLuB-CHANGE RELAY 

Two small circles are drawn on the 
goal line opposite each team. Three 
sticks of wood are in the right circle of 
each team, At the signal to go the first 
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player runs forward, picks up the sticks 
one by one and changes them to the 
empty circle. When he has changed all 
three he returns and tags the next player 
on his team. The second player runs 
forward and changes the sticks back to 
their original circle. So each player 
changes the sticks from the full to the 
empty circle. When the last player has 
done this and returned to the. starting 
point the race ends. 


TEAM RaAcE 
Form teams in columns of three, four 
or five, each player with his hands on 
the shoulders of the one in front of him. 
The team runs to a given point, around 
some object, back to the starting point, 
around an object and finishes across the 
line, 
Hoor Race 
Teams are arranged in relay forma- 
tion, about six in each team. The first 
player in each line is given a barrel hoop. 
At the signal he raises it, pulls it down 
over his head, shoulders and body, steps 
out of it and hands it to the one behind 
him, he himself going to the end of his 
line. The line which draws itself 
through the hoop first, wins. It hardly 
detracts from the fun if there are several 
stout people in the teams. 


THREE-LEGGED RACE 

This is run as any race excepting that 
it is run in couples instead of singly, the 
inside ankles of the couples being tied 
together. 

DasH 

Lines of three or more players are 
formed. On signal the first line runs to 
the goal. Immediately the second line 
runs and so on until all lines have run. 
A record is kept of the first and second 
players of each line. Then all who came 
in first run together and the winner is 
chosen, and all who came in second run 
together and the winner of the second 
place chosen. 

Other suitable games are ball throw 
for distance, three deep, dodge ball, part- 
ner tag, team games of any description, 
any active group games. 








GAMES FOR CHILDREN 
Poison BEAN BaG 
The children stand in circle formation, 
with one who is /t in the center. A bean 
bag or knotted handkerchief is thrown 
across the circle from one player to an- 
other, the one in the center trying to 
catch it. If he succeeds, the one who 
threw it must change places with him. 
If there are more than fifteen players 
two bean bags should be used. This may 
also be played by passing the bean bag 
behind the players, the one who is /t 
trying to tag the player who holds the 
bean bag. 
SHIFTING SEATS 
The group is seated in a circle. There 
is one more chair than there are players. 
One is selected to be Jt and takes his 
place in the center of the circle. He 
gives the command to shift to the right. 
Thereupon the one at the left of the 
vacant chair moves into it, leaving his 
own chair vacant. All other players 
move to the chair at the right trying to 
get there before /t can tag them or get a 
chair. If Jt succeeds in sitting in an 
empty chair the one who should have 
occupied that chair becomes /t. 
Doc AND RABBIT 
Players stand in groups of threes. 
Two players facing each other with 
hands joined represent a rabbit’s nest 
and the third player, the rabbit. An 
extra player outside represents a dog and 
another player a rabbit. The dog begins 
to chase the rabbit who immediately runs 
into a nest, whereupon the one there 
must run to another nest. This con- 
tinues until the dog catches a rabbit, 
when places are changed. Players 
should be reversed frequently to give all 
an equal chance to be rabbits. 
SPIN THE PLATTER 
The group is seated in a circle and 
each player is given a number. One 
player stands in the center of the circle 
and twirls a tin plate and calls a num- 
ber. The one whose number is called 
tries to catch the plate before it has 
stopped spinning. If successful he re- 
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turns to his seat, but if not, he becomes 
It. 
HipE IN SIGHT 

The children, all except one are sent 
from the room. The one who is left 
hides a coin or other object somewhere 
in plain sight. The rest of the children 
are called back and begin to search. 
When a child finds the coin, after trying 
to mislead the others by continuing his 
search, he takes a seat without disclosing 
the whereabouts of the coin. The group 
of seekers will gradually diminish until 
there is but one left. When he finds it 
the coin is hidden again by the one first 
finding it. 

Day AND NIGHT 

The children stand in two lines fac- 
ing each other. One side is named 
Day, the other Night. The leader stands 
between the two lines holding a card, 
one side of which (the white side) is 
Day, and the other (the dark side) is 
Night. He tosses the card in the air 
and if it falls with the dark side up, 
Night must chase Day, if the white side 
is up, Day chases Night. The game is 
continued until one side has caught all 
the players. 





THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 
By KATHLEEN MARGUERITE HEMPEL 


I live in an enchanted garden 
Surrounded by a wall 

Built of blocks of silence. 
The years treat me graciously 
And lest I be disturbed 

They built the wall still higher 
As they pass. 


Each day I peep over the parapet 

At the world. 

He is a friendly fellow 

And nods to me gayly. 

I should like to know him better, 

But my wall is too high for him to climb 
And there is no gate by which he can enter. 


Although I live alone in my garden, 

I am never lonely. 

The flowers and the trees are my friends 
The birds reveal their secrets to me, 
The stars gaze at me benignly, 

And books are my tireless companions. 


Then why think God unkind? 

He gave my hearing to some one born blind; 
But all the loveliness of the earth 

Is mine. 




















































TWO DEAF BROTHERS WHO HAVE A 


REMARKABLE RECORD* 


ROBERT W. ISAACS, Hardware 


MORRIS H. 


ISAACS, 


Insurance 


3y Laura A. DAvIEs 


N the Isaacs family there are four 


brothers and one sister who are deat. 
The two who are the subjects of this 
sketch are—and for the past twenty or 
twenty-five years have been—totally deaf. 





It was somewhere in the decade of the 
fifties that the family moved from Lon- 
don to Australia and in 1859 that Rob- 
ert, the elder of the two, was born in a 
tent on Mount Ararat. Two years later 
Morris first opened his eyes to the light 
of day under a covered wagon. Though 
the locality of their birth was not the 
Mount Ararat where Noah landed, they 
are inclined to be a bit proud of the fact 
that it was well-known ancestors of 
theirs who had a hand in the develop- 
ment of that famous region in far off 
Old Testament times. 


They found that Australian life in 
those days and at that place was pioneer- 
ing of the roughest kind. They stuck 
to it until 1870; then returned to London 
by the steerage route. After a short 
stop there they came on to the United 
States and began all over again in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Neither of the boys could 
hear enough to get much out of school, 
so they went very little. Robert says he 
went through the third reader and had 
three months in night school. As there 
seemed no use in wasting good time in 
fruitless attempts to get an education, 
they went to work soon after they ar- 
rived in Cincinnati. “Bob” took what 
he termed an “indispensable part in the 
newspaper business as a retail salesman.” 
In other words, he was a live wire news- 
boy. He also peddled goods and books 
and “stood in the market,” earning his 





*This is story No. 14 in the series, “Suc- 
cessful Deaf People of Today.” 
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ROBERT W. 


ISAACS 


own living from the time he landed on — 
American soil. And Morris followed in 
an equally independent way not far be- 
hind him. 


ROBERT W. ISAACS 

Robert says that the foundation of his 
future success in business was laid by 
four years’ experience as stockkeeper in 
a Cincinnati factory. The training he 
got there kept him watchful of his lim- 
ited stock when he started out for him- 
self. He left Cincinnati in 1892 and 
went West with his family. They located 
first at Trinidad, Colorado, where they 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
CLAYTON. 


AN INTERESTING 


ran the old Phoenix Hotel. The “Boss” 
served also as cook, clerk, chambermaid 
and yardman in the establishment. But 
his numerous duties did not keep him 
out of athletics. The young men of the 
town formed an athletic association and 
he taught them boxing, calisthenics and 
gymnasium exercises. 

After six years of hotel life, he moved 
down to Clayton, New Mexico, to work 
for his brother-in-law, who was in the 
hardware business. That was where he 
found his niche. Two years later he 
borrowed $1500 and went into business 
for himself. His friends advised Him 
not to do it, telling him that he “could 
not buck the big stores,” and they would 
“freeze him out.” Please notice that 
they did not warn him of failure because 
of his deafness. He was regarding that 
as an incident and not a determining fac- 
tor in his affairs, therefore his friends 
came to regard it in the same light. Nor 
did their well meant advice deter him in 
his undertaking. He believed he had 
found his work and the place to begin 
it. He laid his foundation broad and 
held on to his plans with a grin till they 
worked out. One of the first things he 
did was to buy a building and two lots 
so that he would have room to grow. 

Those early years of the Isaacs hard- 
ware business were lean years for that 
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WINDOW OF THE 
LIVE OWL. 


THE 
section of the country. He says that 
“bleeding Kansas” had no of a 
hemorrhage than northeastern New Mex- 
ico. Clayton was only a cow and sheep 
town of a few dozen houses then. Real 
farming was in its infancy and the new 
hardware store kept its first modern 
plow a year and a half before it could 
find a purchaser. How he could see a 
big future in the implement business in a 
country like that is a mystery, but he 
stuck to it and time has justified him. 

Clayton grew. The country developed 
into a modern farming community and 
today his implements go out over a coun- 
try with a radius of fifty miles or more. 
He has a large retail store and four 
warehouses with a stock which he keeps 
at about $15,000. He has sold as many 
as twelve carloads of farm supplies in 
one season and seven or eight of wire. 
Windmills, which are one of the necessi- 
ties of farms in that section, have been 
one of his big lines. 

It is his policy to keep a large stock ot 
supplies on hand so that he can meet 
every need just when his customer has 
the “buying idea,” rather than have to 
wait and order it. He has picked out a 
tew well-known lines of implements and 
stuck to them until they have become in- 
separably connected with his business. 
He credits his remarkable success to 


more 














good management and good advertising. 
His friends are inclined to think that his 
integrity as a citizen and the “smile that 
won't wear off” have had even more to 
do with it. His annual turnover now 
runs from $800,000 to $150,000 and it 
keeps eight men besides himself busy to 
look after the trade. Not a bad twenty- 
three years work for a self-educated deaf 
man to rise from nothing to such figures 
as those ! 

As a_ public spirited citizen “Bob” 
Isaacs is interested in everything that 
touches Clayton. As a member of the 
city council he has had much to do with 
progressive movements. He was such an 
enthusiast at his job as chairman of the 
County War Savings Committee during 
the war that he never allowed either 
friendship or business to interfere where 
he thought someone who was able to in- 
vest was trying to shirk his duty. He 
can play golf as successfully as he can 
sell golf supplies to his competitor. In 
fact, there is nothing of the recluse 
about him. At sixty-four he is a genuine 
success as an individual, a citizen and a 
business man. Without any whimpering 
about lack of early education or the 
physical handicap which has placed him 
in a silent world he has pushed forward 
to self mastery and the mastery of cir- 
cumstances, asking no odds, and more 
than that, giving all along the way a 
smile and a helping hand to everyone in 
need, 

He seems to have considerable natural 
ability for lip-reading, for he says, “If 
in touch with the subject, one or two 
words will permit me to finish the sen- 
tence whether noted on the lips or in 
writing,” but he depends largely on writ- 
ing. His brother Morris is a remarkable 
lip-reader, and when Robert was visiting 
him in Cincinnati recently he said that 
if he could continue meeting Morris’ 
business asscciates for a little while he 
believed he could soon learn to read al- 
most as well. 


MORRIS H. ISAACS 
For many years Morris H. Isaacs was 
on the staff of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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In the sporting department he did de- 
scriptive writing and covered assignments 
where the eyes were the important fac- 
tor. His lip-reading ability brought him 
many items of news not intended to be 
released till later, and people wondered 
how he got “next” to the information. 
One time he went into a cafe for a mid- 
night lunch. A crowd was talking in 
the rear of the room and he saw one of 
them say, “Shut up! Here comes 
Isaacs!” Another replied, “Go on, he’s 
deaf!” He sat down with-his back to 
the men, near a mirror which ran along 
the wall the entire length of the room. 
From the mirror he saw enough of the 
conversation to give him what finally 
proved to be one of the biggest “scoops” 
he ever landed. 


Another time the chief explained te 
him that all the local reporters were out 
on assignments and someone had to take 
care of a baseball meeting, and asked if 
he could do it. He said he would try. 
Here is his account of the experience: 


“T went to the meeting (I knew the 
purpose and intent of the gathering). I 
remained there from eight o’clock till 
eleven P. M., not hearing a sound. I 
went back to the office, wrote my copy, 
took it down and laid it on the chief’s 
desk. About fifteen minutes later the 
copy boy slammed me on the back say- 
ing, ‘Down for you Ike! Boss wants 
you.’ None of us liked that ‘Down for 
you!” and I had visions of being cen- 
sored for some blunder I had committed. 
I remembered that I had written my 
copy starting with the preamble of the 
purpose of the meeting and winding up 
with the speech of the principal speaker, 
Judge Ferris. 

“T went down. As I entered the main 
sanctum, I noticed the Boss reading my 
report. 

“Did you send for me?’ I asked. He 
turned slowly around, and eyeing me as 
though he were going to fire me, he said: 

““How in hell did you hear that 
speech ?” 

““Why,' I said, ‘I sat up close, watched 
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the Judge’s mouth, and what words I 
missed J filled in. Ain’t it all right?’ 

“*You bet it is,’ said the Boss. ‘Go 
write another half-column and turn it in. 

“The next day I met Judge Ferris, 
and he said, ‘Shake, Morris! That was 
the best speech I ever made in my life. 
That was how and what I wanted to say 
and didn’t.’ ”’ 

It can easily be seen that “meeting the 
public” in his insurance business has no 
terrors for Morris Isaacs. He went into 
this line of business in 1897 on the ad- 
vice of a friend and he declares that no 
man in the world is happier or more 
contented than he. And it is little won- 
der, for he has made a tremendous suc- 
cess of it financially. A little booklet 
sent out to his patrons and friends is 
called “The story of a Canteen” and 
thereby hangs the story of one of the 
most interesting periods of his history. 
But to rightly understand the story of 
the canteen we must go back a little. 

More important in his estimation than 
his business is the fact that he is the 
father of a son. All the boy’s life the 
father and son have been inseparable 
“pals.” The boy enlisted and received a 
commission as captain. When he entered 
the training camp, his father said, 
“Where my boy goes, I go. I have 
reared him from a baby, and I’ll not be 
separated from him now.” He had no 
intention of “letting a little thing like a 
world war break up the only combination 
he felt a personal interest in.” So he 
went along to the training camp. He 
pitched right in and made himself so 
valuable as an athletic director that soon 
more and more important tasks were as- 
signed to him. He became the man of 
the hour in that regiment and as a volun- 
teer Y. M. C. A. worker went to France 
with it. He not only refused to accept 
a cent of salary, but spent large sums of 
his own money to provide things for the 
“boys.” 

During their stay in France Mr. 
Isaacs and his son not only ate their 
meals together but slept together either 
“in the same pup tent or in a dugout at 
the front.” And the love he had for his 
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MORRIS H. ISAACS AND HIS SON 
son seemed to reach out and _ include 
every boy in the regiment. And as is 


the way in this big-hearted world the 
boys returned his love. They called him 
“General Sunshine” or “Pop” Isaacs or 
sometimes “that big stiff.” He was a 
leader among them with the punch to put 
things over regardless of conditions and 
that is just what he did in the canteen 
story. 

It was in the last big drive when their 
regiment was in the Argonne section. 
He could get no canteen supplies because 
he had no place to store them. But even 
that did not stop General Sunshine. He 
obtained a detail of soldiers and went 
out one morning through the Argonne 
hills to collect scrap material. They 
found several abandoned dugouts and 
here and there scraps of boards, tar 
paper and roofing. They collected all 
they could while daylight lasted and piled 
it near the narrow gauge railroad leading 
down to the front lines. Then they 
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THE CANTEEN 


waited for a returning train. The rest 
of the story is better told in Mr. Isaacs’ 
own words. 

“It was pitch dark when one of the 
soldiers pressed my arm as a signal that 
the train was winding its way through 
the hills. The second pressure meant that 
it was nearing us. Then by the flash of 
a single match, quickly extinguished, the 
train stopped and its crew single filed 
toward us. As they neared, I said in a 
low tone, ‘Hi, you big stiffs, don’t you 
know me?’ ‘My God,’ said the engineer, 
‘it’s Pop Isaacs.’ I explained about my 
stuff and they loaded it on. At the rail- 
head near Aubreyville we dumped it 
down a gulley and just where it fell we 
built our canteen in less than sixty-five 
hours.” 

It was the first canteen built in the 
battle zone. The entire sides were cov- 
ered with patches of tar paper; the roof 
looked like a crazy quilt. The windows 
were transparent paper and the Y. M. C. 
A. sign was cut out from the zinc pro- 
tection of large cigarette cases. But it 
proved itself a haven at night for the 
soldiers straggling back from the fighting 





IN THE ARGONNE 


line, a center of cheer and comfort as 
well as a place where 70,000 francs 
worth of supplies were sold in ten days’ 
time. 

General Sunshine’s bravery under fire 
was often commented on. “I wasn't 
brave,” he would say. “I couldn’t hear 
the shells bursting. If I had I probably 
would have run.” But the soldiers knew 
better. Here is what they said about him 
in the camp newspaper at Coblenz just 
before he returned home: 


“We have heard a lot about ‘service’ which 
may mean any one of a great number of 
things, but in its finer and nobler meaning it 
stands for Morris H. Isaacs, ‘Y’ man with the 
fifty-fourth. His greatest pleasure is in secur- 
ing that desirable commodity for his boys, -and 
no sacrifice is too great to undergo in obtain- 
ing it. One fact that casual acquaintances do 
not know is that ‘Pop’ Isaacs is handicapped 
by the absolute loss of his hearing, but that 
is a handicap that he has more than overcome 
by skillful lip reading and his deep under- 
standing of dough-boy nature.” 


His sympathetic nature was deeply 
touched by the sufferings of the French 
people in the war zone. Here is one 
pathetic incident among many which he 
has related : 

“Only once have I witnessed the ar- 
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rival home of one of these hounded fami- 
lies, and that once is all that I want. 
They came down the roadway, smiling 
and happy, and turned the corner with 
that ‘home at last’ expression on their 
faces. They greeted me with ‘Bon jour, 
Monsieur! Bon jour!’ A few moments 
later I came upon them again. They 
were standing silently in front of a pile 
of stone. Each, from the old grand- 
mother about eighty, father, mother, sons 
and daughters, stood with bowed heads 
and hands clasped as though in prayer. 
Midst it all the youngest child climbed 
up in the ruins as though looking for 
some forgotten toy. I tried to look at 
them again but could not. That one 
glance will remain with me forever.” 

It was his lip-reading ability which 
caught the expression which became one 
of the favorite nicknames for him among 
the soldiers. He was lost from his regi- 
ment, one time, and was plodding along, 
“somewhere in France” with his pack on 
his back, trying to find his men. Two 
soldiers were coming toward him and 
when they were about one hundred yards 
away one of them said, “Look at that 
old stiff, coming!” When they reached 
him he stopped and said, “You are right, 
boys, I am an old stiff!’ The one who 
made the remark looked ashamed and 
apologized, saying they did not suppose 
he could hear them that far away. He 
told them his hearing was wonderful. In 
fact, the majority of the people he was 
associated with “over there” did not 
know that he was deaf. 

He says that deafness is not a handi- 
cap, it is a spur to anyone who is deter- 
mined to succeed. He has a host of 
friends and there isn’t a man in the 
world happier than he is according to 
his own statement. Here is his advice 
about lip-reading in general and cheerful 
lip-reading in particular : 

“All of my friends appreciate my con- 
dition and talk right at me, and those 
who do not, I tell fo do so and I will 
understand. Of course, when some guy 
comes along and wants to borrow some 
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money, I don’t refuse him, I simply dont 
look at his lips! Speaking of friends, no 
man ever lived who had more loyal 
friends than I have. My advice to every 
deaf person is to make a study of lip- 
reading. It is easy; do it ‘with a smile,’ 
and don’t try to understand what is being 
said, thinking at the same time how deaf 
you are. Don’t try to read the lips think- 
ing how sorry you are for yourself. 
Watch the upper lip. The formation of 
words begins with the upper lip; the 
lower follows. Simply forget your deaf- 
ness and imagine everybody else is like 
you and that they read lips also in order 
to understand. Of the five deaf in our 
family, not one could be picked out as 
deaf. It is because of the smiles that 
continually flit across our faces. I am so 
deaf that I can’t hear myself talk, and i 
smile each time I think how lucky I am. 
The other night I went to a lecture, and 
after it was over I went up to the speaker 
(who talked like he had the stomach 
ache) and told him it was the best speech 
I ever heard in my life. And he thanked 
me! Outside a friend said to me, ‘Mor- 
ris, you ought to thank God you are 
deaf.’ And I said ‘I do!’ Smile, you 
deaf guys! and remember there are 
many things worse than being deaf!” 





WISE ADVICE 


May I add a word of caution about the 
hearing device? This, of course, has its place, 
and I believe that it should be used where 
lip-reading is not a help, but there is great 
danger of an “instrument” being used at the 
expense of lip-reading. I do not blame any- 
one for wanting to hear, if possible, for nat- 
urally it is easier than lip-reading, but if lip- 
reading is neglected for the use of a hearing 
device it may lead to a tragedy. If the deaf- 
ness becomes complete, or much worse, then 
an instrument is of no value, and if the lip- 
reading has been neglected a sudden increase 
in deafness is disastrous. I have seen this 
happen more than once. Use your instruments 
for church, lectures, music, or general conver- 
sation, but don’t neglect your lip-reading, what- 
ever you do.—Elisabeth Helm Nitchie in the 
Annual Report of the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 





A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 
FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 


is interested in a deaf child. If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


SAID last month that one of our 

chief objects was to make the deaf 

child more like other children. I 
think that many teachers, and, in fact, 
many schools, lose sight of this aim. We 
are too likely to compare our deaf chil- 
dren with other deaf children, and to 
feel complacent about our progress be- 
cause the comparison is not unfavorable. 
Every day, never forgetting, we should 
compare our deaf children with hearing 
children, and redouble our efforts to 
make the difference less apparent. 

I hope that all those who have been 
reading this department in the five 
months of its existence now realize the 
point that I have tried to emphasize in 
each article—that the primary need of a 
deaf child is language. His inability to 
understand what your words means con- 
stitutes the chief difference between him 
and other children. Many people have 
the idea that as soon as a deaf child 
learns to read, that is, as soon as he has 
mastered the alphabet and some combi- 
nations of its letters into words, he will 
be able to understand everything he 
needs to know. All that is hecessary 
will be to write the information down 
and let him read it! I went into a book- 
store once and asked the girl who took 
my order to help me to find some books 
in very simple language for deaf chil- 
dren. She brought me some stories that 
were no doubt delightful to hearing chil- 
dren of ten or twelve, but the long, in- 
volved sentences would have been utterly 
beyond the comprehension of my little 
group. I tried to explain, very gently, 
that the children were deaf, and did not 
yet have much understanding of lan- 
guage, but the girl looked at me in blank 
amazement. “Can’t they read?” she 
said. 
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Of all the lessons we must teach them, 
this one of reading is the most import- 
ant, for upon it depends the entire trend 
of their lives. A hearing child learns to 
understand and use a word by hearing 
it hundreds of times. Then, when he is 
ready to learn to read, the words carry 
a meaning to him as soon as he can pro- 
nounce them to himself. In some way 
we must give to the little deaf child this 
ability to read the words to himself and 
understand their meaning. If he never 
learns to do so, the whole world of 
stories, poetry, history and current. 
events is closed to him. He remains far 
more ignorant than the most illiterate 
servant, whose hearing at least brings to 
his knowledge the news of which his 
neighbors are talking. 

The little papers published in many 
schools for the deaf often emphasize to 
parents this need for their children to 
learn to love reading. They cannot em- 
phasize it too strongly. Important as it 
is for the hearing members of a family 
to be able to read and understand good 
books, their need of this ability is as 
nothing beside the need of the deaf 
child. The Illinois Advance, published 
in the Illinonis School for the Deaf, re- 
cently printed an article by Miss Annie 
E. Tanner, which told of the excellent 
work in reading done at the Illinois 
School under her supervision. Both 
mothers and teachers of deaf children 
can find much helpful information in the 
paper.* 

When she began her work Miss Tan- 
ner recognized the need for the greatest 
care in the selection of reading material. 
Only after days had been spent in ex- 
amining books in Chicago publishing 


*Reading, by Annie E. Tanner, //linois Ad- 
vance, March 1, 1923. 
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EVEN THE TINY ONES CAN UNDERSTAND DANCING “LIKE THE BUTTERFLIES” 


houses did she have a list suitable to 
reach the understanding and interest of 
the various classes. She says: 

Nothing delights the deaf child more than 
to know he is reading what interests the hear- 
ing. It stands to reason that in his first years 
at school he cannot take so much as _ his 
brother, who has heard, for six years or more 
before entering school, language that 
bursts in one confusing mass into the brain 
of the deaf child; but in kind and just as 
much as he can absorb, he should glean from 
the pages read by the hearing child...... 
The length of the reading periods varied. 
Beginners came for thirty-five minutes, other 
classes for forty, forty-five, and fifty minutes. 
For material, we used largely first readers, 
with a few primers, giving simple stories and 
nature work, taking care to have them as 
freely illustrated as possible. Inasmuch as 
these books, written for the hearing, progress 
too rapidly for the deaf, we went only as far 
in one book as seemed advisable, then took up 
another. As the classes went on, we used 
more advanced readers, seeing to it that the 
matter given should contain enough that was 
new in language expression to be a stimulus 
and increase knowledge, and yet not discourage 
or cause the child to lose interest in the 
thought, in his effort to understand the medium 
of communication. 


Miss Tanner explains in detail how 
the teacher took up new or difficult 
phrases in each lesson before the read- 
ing began, how questions were asked, il- 
lustrations drawn, and important points 
discussed to make the story clearer in 
the pupil’s mind. Then, three or four 
days after the reading of a certain story, 
the children were called upon to tell it 
in their own words, or were allowed to 
dramatize it. 


The article continues: 


Pupils should go as fast as their minds can 
grow. The ideal for them should be high, but 
not so high as to be out of the line of their 
possibilities. 

Variety of subject was sought in our read- 


ing. The first stories given to our classes 
were stories that could really happen. Then 
followed, or was interspersed, nature work. 


Later, stories from history, simple biographies 
of the great men and women of science, art, 
and literature, with an occasional poem, were 
brought to the child’s knowledge. The world 
of fairy story, myth, and fable was opened 
to him. When we began this work, the li- 
brarian informed me that the pupils very sel- 
dom made selections of fairy story, myth, or 
fable. Three years later, she told me that the 
ones who had been reading some of these 
stories in class were asking, entirely of their 
own volitipn, for more for outside reading. 
Development of the imagination should be 
made a factor in this line of work. Much of 
the beauty that our imagination enables us to 
see and to feel, is possible to the deaf, if led 
step by step. 

That the children might classify in their 
own minds the various stories they read, I 
wrote a simple outline, giving at the same 
time an easily understood definition of fairy 
story, myth, and fable. As pupils added to 
their stock of knowledge, I frequently called 
for the placing of what they read in the class 
where it belonged. The list under each head 
soon grew quite large, and the children seem 
to take pleasure in drawing distinctions. 

Of literature as literature and art as art, 
the idea of the majority of the deaf is piti- 
fully meagre. As my classes have advanced, 
I have, by means of outlines, subdivided written 
thought into its main divisions—as poetry, the 
drama, biography, history, fiction, essays, let- 
ters, and so on, and then, as the pupils read, 
day by day, I endeavor to see to it that in 
their minds there is an intelligent conception 











of what they are reading, as regards its place 
in the world of letters. 

Few teachers have to deal with such 
large groups as those of which Miss 
Tanner speaks, but even the teacher of 
one child, or the mother, can find much 
in Miss Tanner’s paper that she can 
adapt to her own use. Even before the 
smallest deaf children are old enough to 
begin getting ideas from printed lan- 
guage at all, their imaginations can be 
stimulated and prepared for the reading 
they will do later. Even the tiny ones 
can understand dancing “like the butter- 
flies” or being “good nurses” and carry- 
ing something to eat to sick people. As 
Miss Tanner says, in closing, of those 
who may be confronted with the prob- 
lem of teaching deaf children to love 
reading, “It is a matter in large part of 
personality, of ability to grasp the psy- 
chological moment, of quickness in 
knowing when and where to turn on the 
sidelights, of power to make the pupil 
feel the wider horizon that we wish him 
to reach.” 

We must enable the deaf child to feel 
that he is entitled to the respect of his 
fellows. If he can think, “Maybe Bobby 
Dull can talk better than I can, but I 
can run faster,” he loses the feeling of 
inferiority that is so apt to be the death 
of all real effort. The more we can en- 
able him to do things noticeably well, the 
more we enable him to command his 
own respect and that of others. Because 
of his very handicap, he is likely to be 
more observant than his companions. 
Then capitalize the fact. Help him to 
become still quicker with his eyes, not 
only that he may be able to read the lips 
of those around him, but also that he 
may notice what they do that makes 
them assets to their communities. One 
of the most popular men [| have ever 
known was a big fellow who rarely took 
part in a general conversation. He was 
not more brilliant than his associates, 
nor more capable than many of them. 
But he used his eyes. When a chair was 
needed, he was there with it before the 
rest realized its lack. If an uncom- 
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BEING A GOOD NURSE 


plaining comrade was tired or sick, he 
noticed the droop of the eyes and helped 
with the load. After the rest had com- 
mented for days on the leaky boat, he 
pulled it out of the water the day after 
his arrival and tarred the bottom. When 
the griddle had been forgotten for the 
picnic supper, he found a flat river rock 
that fried batter cakes to the queen’s 
taste. He didn’t need hearing for any 
of these things. What he did need, he 
had—quick observation and thoughtful- 
ness of others. If we instill these facul- 
ties into the mind of a deaf child, we 
give him a key to happiness and to the 
hearts of his associates. 

Help your deaf child to develop his 
body. Make him sleep long hours with 
the windows open, eat plenty of vege- 
tables and other nourishing food, drink 
milk, avoid much candy. Keep him out- 
doors as much as possible. Health and 
strength are the first things he needs 
in his fight to be like other children. 
Strengthen his lungs. Physicians have 
discovered a greater tendency to lung 
trouble among the deaf who do not 
speak than among the general popula- 
tion. Let your little deaf boy blow a 
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LET HIM BLOW BUBBLES 


whistle, a horn, bubbles. If he has a 
remnant of hearing, the noisy instru- 
ments will stimulate it. Blowing the 
bubbles will give him control over his 
breathing apparatus, and all will exercise 
his lungs and the muscles of his throat 
and chest. A teacher has told us of a 
simple game she has used with many 
first-year classes of deaf children. A 
light rubber ball is placed on one end of 
a long table, and each child in turn tries 
to see how far he can blow it. At the 
point where the ball stops each time, the 
initials of the child who blew it are 
placed. Rivalry and excitement run 
high, and rapid improvement in lung- 
power is noted from day to day. 

The idea expressed by the motto of 
the Y. M. C. A. is that an active mind 
and a wholesome spirit cannot dwell in 
an unhealthy body. I hope in a later 
article to devote more space to the health 
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of your deaf child. You are struggling 
with the realization that it lies within 
your power to broaden or to dwarf his 
intelligence: will you not write to this 
department, ask questions, and offer sug- 
gestions? Address 


NEW HOME FOR ARBAUGH SCHOOL 

Miss Arbaugh’s School for Deaf Children, 
Macon, Georgia, moves October ist to a new 
and more attractive home. The old “Log 
Cabin Club” property has been secured, and 
the children will have large porches, a large 
playroom, sun parlors and sleeping porches. 
A larger normal class can also be accommo- 
dated, and an attraction for all will be the 
many oak, pecan and fruit trees on the spa- 
cious grounds. 


GIFT TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 

Through the generosity of Mr. A. C. 
Manning, Superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, the Volta 
Bureau library has received a bound volume 
of “The Western Pennsylvanian.” Morever, 
Mr. Manning states that bound volumes will 
hereafter be sent each year. 

The library endeavors to preserve and bind 
complete files of all publications issued by 
schools for the deaf, but occasionally a copy 
is lost and cannot be replaced. Hence the gift 
of bound volumes is especially valued. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 

The Nitchie School of Lip-Reading, Inc., 
following the example of many schools all 
over the country, has started a campaign for 
an Endowment Fund. The aim is an assured 
income of $3,000 a year with which to grant 
scholarships, and extend the work of the 
school. This fund has already over $1,800, 
a large part of which was raised in a bazaar 
given by the alumni association. 








ERRATUM: Through an error in copying, 
the “Globe” was not included among the 
standard ear phones in my article on “Delib- 
erate Deafness” in. the September Votta ReE- 
view. Their scientific work in conjunction 
with the Western Electric Company toward 
adapting the audion amplifier to ear-phone 
construction gives them a right to a promi- 
nent place in the list. Those companies that 
appreciate the limitations as well as_ the 
advantages of mechanical hearing appliances, 
and conscientiously realize the former while 
striving by every scientific means to improve 
the latter are worthy of every encouragement. 

—Gordon Berry, M. D. 
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HE life of Alexander Graham 

Bell, recently published in the 

VoL_TA Review, interested me 
keenly. It brought to me the realization 
of what that great mind did for the deaf 
in the United States. Had it not been 
for him, we, the deaf of this country, 
might never have had the benefit of the 
oral method. I cannot quite imagine 
myself without speech or reduced to 
signs, finger spelling and writing, in 
order to communicate with people, but 
such would have been the case. Hence, 
my eternal gratitude to the man who 
had the foresight to institute the modern 
method in our country, and to all who 
have spent and are spending their lives 
in promoting the pure oral method in 
the education of the deaf. 

Left totally without hearing at the 
age of five years, I was fortunate in re- 
ceiving my early education in the Cleve- 
land Oral Day School for the Deaf, 
under the able supervision of Miss 
Grace C. Burton. There I was _ pro- 
nounced a natural lip-reader. That fact, 
combined with the excellent scientific 
training I received, soon made me in- 
dependent. I was constantly drilled in 
articulation and _ speech-reading, and 
taught the value of using my speech 
and speech-reading. Indeed, I knew no 
other way of communicating. My par- 
ents were strict disciplinarians, and co- 
operated with my teachers, and I was 
kept in the “straight and narrow path” 
until I was old enough to realize its 
value myself, so I have used my speech 
and speech-reading from the first. 

A deaf person must not be sensitive. 
Only ignorant people are sensitive. 
However, nobody wants to be made con- 
spicuous. The general public needs in- 
struction in talking to speech-readers. 
There seem to be two kinds of people. 
Those who talk naturally and distinctly 
are in one class and they are a joy. 


THE VALUE OF SPEECH-READING TO ME 


By Ravpu 
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LAWRENCE 


They are, of course, the easier to under- 
stand. In the other class are those who 
distort their faces, mouth their words, 
and exaggerate the positions of the 
speaking organs. They work hard, and 
by so doing make it very difficult for 
the speech-reader. In the first place, 
you can not concentrate on reading 
their lips, because you are amused at 
their antics, and you cannot help but 
wonder how many others are amused 
at the performance, even if you are not 
sensitive. If they would only speak 
naturally and distinctly, but a little more 
slowly, how grateful the speech-readers 
would feel, and how much more nerve 
force they would save themselves. Let 
us shout such instructions from the 
house-tops, so that all the world may 
benefit. 

My fluent use of speech and speech- 
reading gave me the entry into a high 
school for normal hearing students. At 
first I felt a bit skeptical, but the prin- 
cipal and teachers soon recognized my 
ability to read the lips, and often asked 
me if they could do anything to help me. 
To this I always replied, “Talk naturally 
and distinctly but a little more slowly.” 
They, in turn, passed this instruction to 
my classmates, and soon all were treat- 
ing me like any normal hearing person, 
and my spirits rose to a higher plane. 
They gave me great moral courage, for 
I abhor pity. This was my first foot- 
hold toward a higher education, and I 
determined to hang on. During my 
four years at high school | made many 
friends and constantly associated with 
hearing people. In fact I did every- 
thing that my classmates did. My 
ability to speak and to read the lips 
made all this possible. But I do not 
think I fully appreciated the value of 
my modern oral education, until after 
much persuasion and boosting, I entered 
college. Like many young people, I 
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had the wrong idea about college pro- 
fessors, but I soon learned that they 
are not arrogant and superior aired, but 
just human beings like the rest of us. 
Indeed, I think they are easier to under- 
stand than the average person. This is 
due, perhaps, to the fact that most of 
them are trained’ public speakers, and 
hence they have paid more attention to 
their articulation. Of course, I did not 
get all that was said in the lecture and 
class-rooms, but I got enough to follow 
the line of thought. Knowing the sub- 
ject of the lecture, and studying it be- 
forehand helped greatly. My French 
teacher was very easy to understand, 
even in French. 

I never hesitated to question the pro- 
fessors on any subject, for I had faith 
in my ability to read the lips if I 
broached the subject and held them to it. 
The big idea always is to forget about 
yourself. I never think about being 
deaf. I never have. All the time I was 
in college, I was on intimate terms with 
my class-mates, and made just as many 
friends as anyone else. I enjoyed the 


dances and_ different entertainments 
hugely. Dancing and bridge are two of 


my chief indoor sports. 

Again, I must give my early modern 
oral training credit not only for my 
successful college work, but for my suc- 
cess socially. It is my ability to speak 
and to read the lips that makes me wel- 
come among hearing people. I can not 
be too thankful for it. 

After graduating from Case School 
of Applied Science, as a chemical engi- 
neer, the next thing was to get a posi- 
tion. I started bravely forth armed 
with a fine recommendation from the 
head of the Chemical Department. I 
realized that in order to get work as a 
chemist, I would have to interview men 
who had attained high positions in that 
line, but not once did this daunt me. 
A couple of times I went with a college 
chum, but during the interviews, he 
got most of the attention, so I decided 
that it was best to go alone, and this I 
did with gratifying results. I made 
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many applications, and gained a great 
deal of experience. I had interviews 
with some of the ablest men in Cleve- 
land plants. Never once during these 
interviews did I feel conscious of my 
lack of hearing, and in only two cases 
was it necessary for me to reveal my 
deafness. Of course, in each instance, 
in order to be fair, I told them that I 
was entirely deaf, but not until the in- 
terview was practically over. 

The first of July, after receiving my 
diploma the first of June, I went to 
work as analytical chemist for one of 
the oldest and best established chemical 


firms in Cleveland, at a very good 
salary. At Christmas time I received 
the following letter, and _ incidentally 


they raised my salary: 

“T want to take this opportunity 
to wish you and your wife a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
and also tell you how much I ap- 
preciate the fine work that you have 
done at the Research Laboratory. 

With kindest regards and best 
wishes, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely,” 

I am now concentrating my energies 
on becoming a good conversationalist, 
for I think I owe that to society. I 
believe it is necessary for a deaf person 
to make every effort to make himself 
more acceptable socially. Besides, if 
you are able to entertain people with 
good stories, and interesting current 
events, you do not have to read the lips 
so much. My slogan is: Learn to Lead 
the Conversation. 

My career has not been so rose-col- 
ored as it may sound. There were 
many times during all those years when 
I was utterly discouraged, but I have a 
friend, one of my first teachers in 
Cleveland, Miss Jessie Duff, to whom I 
can always go for counsel, and I never 
go to her in vain. She never urged me 
to do anything that did not result in 
my own good. I was in her class for 
three years, but she has been advising 
me ever since. We have had many con- 
fidential talks, and she has always in- 














spired me to go on and to believe that 
nothing is impossible. She has joyfully 
given me a great deal of her time. 
Would that every boy, whether deaf or 
otherwise, had such a Friend-teacher. 
But the most wonderful benefit that 
my modern oral education has given me 
is more personal. As I have stated, | 
have never felt handicapped socially by 
my laek of hearing. However, when I 
first became interested in members of 
the fairer sex, it was often quite diff- 
cult, because, as a rule, very young 
ladies do not talk about anything in par- 
ticular. . They change the subject every 
other sentence, and it would take a 
miraculous lip-reader to keep up with 
them. But one day one of my college 
chums asked me to take a note to a 
friend of his, and I readily consented. 
The friend, a beautiful and highly cul- 
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tured young lady, asked me to call 
again. It was a case of Miles Standish 
and John Alden, “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” Of course I 
called, and to my joy, she did not dis- 
cuss riff-raff, but talked on subjects in 
which I was interested. It was easy to 
read her lips. Well, to make a long 
story short, she is now my honored 
wife, and a real help-mate. How could 
I possibly have won a cultured college 
girl, with perfect hearing, had it not 
been for my modern oral education? 

There is nothing unusual about me. 
“What man has done, man can do 
again.” Decide what you want to do 
and then forget yourself, and work to- 
ward your objective with determination 
to win. Resolve to “meet with triumph 
and disaster and treat those two im- 
posters just the same.” 





STAM MERING AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


By Ernest Tompkins, M. E. 


HE significant facts place serious 

responsibility on those who mould 

public opinion in regard to stam- 
mering, whether they be writers or pub- 
lishers. The first fact is that the con- 
fusion on which the disorder thrives is 
increasing. A recent discussion of the 
subject mentioned no less than 21 differ- 
ent views of the nature of the disorder, 
and a year seldom passes without the 
appearance of two or three new ones. 
The second fact is that the means of re- 
ducing this confusion, namely free dis- 
cussion, is not only recognized but is 
also exemplified in our daily reading. 
For instance, the relativity theory is a 
common subject of discussion. Every 
one—Dr. Einstein included—recognizes 
that it is proper to discuss the subject 
in order to determine its reliability. In- 
deed, he challenges investigation by his 
statement, “If the displacement of spec- 
tral lines toward the red by the gravita- 
tional potential does not exist, then the 
general theory of relativity will be un- 
tenable.” Relativity, p. 159. The adop- 


tion of that scientific attitude in the field 
of stammering would relieve the lead- 
ers in it of responsibility for the great 
amount of suffering which the disorder 
entails, and would, by reduction of the 
existing confusion, ultimately abolish 
that suffering. Let us adopt this atti- 
tude in the discussion of a new view of 
stammering which has recently been ad- 
vanced. 

In the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology of March, 1923, May Kirk 
Scripture and Winifred Boyd Kittredge, 
under the title, “An Attempt to De- 
termine Another Etiological Factor of 
Stuttering Through Objective Measure- 
ment,” advance the ideas that the stam- 
merers examined “had low normal in- 
telligence” and “word disability.” That 
these are somewhat tentative views is 
shown by the authors’ qualifications as 
follows: “This investigation, however, 
up to the present is not sufficient to 
justify a theory of the inception of stut- 
tering. Before this could be given, 
further work must be done on the exact 
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nature of the word disability, and tests 
must be given to get definite evidence of 
the bond forming difficulties. Yet if the 
results of these objective measurements 
as they stand can suggest more hopeful 
methods for the treatment of stutterers, 
the purpose of the work will be ful- 
filled.” 

Let us consider successively the stam- 
merer’s intelligence, his ability, and more 
hopeful methods for his treatment. 

The pros and cons of the stammerer’s 
intelligence are too extensive for fair 
consideration in a brief article. Many, 
probably most, investigators find the 
stammerer lacking in intelligence and 
some find him insane. On the contrary, 
some of our most conservative investi- 
gators find much as Kenyon does, “Ex- 
cepting for the effect on character re- 
sulting from the stammering, the stam- 
merer does not differ from other peo- 
ple ;’ whereas not a few, pointing to 
such geniuses as both Erasmus and 
Charles Darwin, Aristotle, Virgil, Man- 
zoni, Lamb, and so on, not to mention 
some of our great living scientists, con- 
tend that stammering is a mark of 
genius. But whether the stammerer’s 
intelligence is subnormal or supernormal, 
his affliction has never been shown to 
have connection therewith, and as we 
desire to relieve him of the affliction, let 
us proceed to the remaining considera- 
tions. 

Has the stammerer word ° disability? 
Dr. Scripture said in the Votta Re- 
view, July, 1917: “It is quite true that 
the inscriptions of stuttering show most 
grotesque abnormalities, yet these never 
in any way resemble the inscriptions 
found for any troubles that involve the 
speech mechanism, either bodily or men- 
tally.” (The italics are mine—E. T.) 
What word difficulty could there be 
which did not involve the speech 
mechanism bodily or mentally? Also 
Dr. Kenyon’s view given above that the 
stammerers are not otherwise different 
from other people would seem to apply 
here. Moreover, stammerers are fre- 
quently fine singers, and no one seems 
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to have noticed heretofore that they 
were lacking in word ability in their 
singing. Again, how can one differen- 
tiate between the stammerer’s utterance 
disability and a possible word disability ? 
And finally, the stammerer is likely to 
be characterized by word unfamiliarity. 
He fears certain sounds or combinations 
of them, and through avoidance of the 
words containing them, he lacks famil- 
iarity with the utterance of those words. 
This unfamiliarity might be mistaken 
for word disability. Considering that 
the word disability is not fully estab- 
lished, that it conflicts with previous in- 
vestigations, that its nature is in doubt, 
that it is difficult to differentiate, and 
that it might be mistaken for word un- 
familiarity, its existence may reasonably 
be questioned for the present. 

But suppose word disability was es- 
tablished at the average age of 12 years 
and 8 months, would that necessarily in- 
dicate that word disability is an etiologi- 
cal—causative—factor? The old causes, 
namely imitation of stammering, repeti- 
tion of words, shock, extreme debility, 
and so on, still persist; and they are 
sufficiently common to account for all 
the stammering which prevails. Also, 
they are known to precede the stammer- 
ing, whereas the word disability has not 
been shown to be precedent thereto. In- 
deed, at the usual age of acquisition of 
stammering, namely from 3 to 7 years 
(Chervin), the child’s vocabulary is 
necessarily limited, and it would be dif- 
ficult to say whether the limitation was 
due to lack of training or lack of 
ability. But, regardless of other con- 
siderations, no connection between the 
alleged word disability and the stammer- 
ing has been shown, so scientifically 
none can be accepted, especially as the 
stammerer knows the word which both- 
ers him, because fear of the word ac- 
companies his difficulty, and he cannot 
fear the word if he does not know 
it. Neither could he substitute syno- 
nyms for it—as he does—if he did not 
know it. 
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Finally what are more hopeful meth- 
ods for the treatment of stammerers ? 
Well, the disorder is very tenacious; 
therefore the treatment should begin at 
or near its inception (many of the 
causes are unavoidable, so early correc- 
tion will probably never be wholly super- 
ceded by prevention). Now that the 
time of treatment is determined, what is 
to be done? The answer, whether based 
on common knowledge or on expert 
knowledge, is the same. Namely, re- 
strain the convulsive speech efforts. It 
is common knowledge that stammering 
has a “terrible” habit nature (the ad- 
jective is Kenyon’s), so if indulgence in 
stammering is prohibited recovery en- 
sues. If this seems too simple to be at- 
tractive the same conclusion may be 
reached authoritatively. Let us take 
Drs. Scripture, Kenyon and Chervin. 
Dr. Scripture says, “When the stutterer 
wishes to speak, the thought of his pre- 
vious failures occurs to him and he fears 
or knows that he will appear ridiculous 
to those before whom he is speaking.” 
Therefore he should desist from making 
the failures which engender his fear: in 
short, he should desist from stammer- 
ing. Dr. Kenyon says that. he be- 
lieves “ . the stammering finds its 
inciting cause in the social emotion pres- 
ent, and the social emotion is also much 
augmented by the embarrassment result- 
ing from the peripheral phenomena.” 
Therefore, if the peripheral phenomena 
(the stammering) is avoided, the social 
emotion will not be augmented, but di- 
minished ; so the double chain of devel- 
opment of the disorder will be broken, 
and recovery will set in. Finally, Dr. 
Chervin says, “From the day on which 
the stammerer has commenced the treat- 
ment it is necessary not only that he re- 
frain from stammering but also that he 
lose the memory of having stammered.” 
Now the only way of losing the memory 
of having stammered is to desist from 
the stammering, so the desistence itself 
meets both requirements of Dr. Cher- 
vin’s formula. Quantities of other evi- 
dence could be given to the effect that 
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the proper treatment of the stammerer 
is to help him to desist from his stam- 
mering ; and the earlier that is done, the 
quicker will he recover. If he is neg- 
lected until he is advanced in years, he 
will probably never recover, for the 
speech conventions require him to talk 
when he should not, and thereby keep 
him stammering. If the press would 
advise parents and teachers to prohibit 
stammering early, the whole disorder 
would disappear within a few decades. 





“FRIENDSHIP COTTAGE” 

The Oakglen Bugle, published by a summer 
recreational center in California, recently gave 
an interesting account of a jolly party held at 
“Friendship Cottage,” the summer home of the 
Redlands School of Lip-Reading. The Bugle 
states that “This resort is entirely for deaf 
and hard-of-hearing people, and the attractions 
include classes in lip reading five days a week. 
We suggest that people hard of hearing 
patronize ‘Friendship Cottage’ for their sum- 
mer vacation, as they can have a much better 
time than at a regular resort.” A spirit of 
real friendliness is shown in the cordial invi- 
tation to all of the Cottage guests to use the 
tennis courts, radio sets and other attractions 
offered by the Oakglen resort. 


DAYTON LEAGUE 


The Dayton League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing is planning to conduct a campaign to in- 
crease its membership. The League has the 
support of prominent business and professional 
business men of Dayton. 


DETROIT LEAGUE 

The Detroit League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing began a campaign for “the purpose of 
spreading our gospel to every part of the city, 
securing more members and mostly for funds 
for the expansion of our work and club-house 
facilities” with a big banquet at the Hotel 
Statler on the evening of September 15. A 
number of prominent men and women, includ- 
ing a leading otologist, lip-reading teachers, 
recreation directors, authorities on employ- 
ment and rehabilitation, and the mayor of De- 
troit, were the speakers of the evening. 








THE BLOOMFIELD AURAL SOCIETY, 
of Bloomfield, N. J., was organized on August 
1, with Mrs. S. H. Doe as president. A very 
successful public meeting was held on Sep- 
tember 5th at which representatives from the 
New York and Jersey City Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing addressed the audience. The 
Bloomfield Aural Society is to be congratu- 
lated in securing the co-operation of prominent 
people in its community, and a bright future 
is predicted for this youngest of all organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing. 
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NEW DEAFNESS CURE? 
Baby girl, with quiv’ring lip, 
Limped to Gran’ma: “See, I fel!’ 
Hurt my foot—you kiss it, Gra’m—” 
Gran’ma kissed and made it well. 





Out she tripped, but soon returned, 
And with voice sweet as lute, 
Said again: “Oh, please, dear Gra’m, 
Kiss this horn and make it toot.” 
—Riverside Press. 





NOT DEAF ENOUGH, OF COURSE, TO 
NEED SPEECH-READING 

The man in the popular-price dining room 
had been struggling some time with the meat 
on his plate. Finally he called the waiter. 

“Waiter,” he said, when the latter ap- 
proached, “are you hard of hearing?” 

The waiter looked surprised. 

“Why, no, sir,” he said. “Why, sir?” 

“Well,” said the man, pointing to the meat 
on his plate, which he had scarcely been able 
to dent with his knife, “the possibility oc- 
curred to me after struggling some time with 
that meat, that when I asked for liver you 
thought I said leather.” 


AN OLD JOKE IN A NEW 
AUTOMOBILE 

An ambitious salesman starting out to sell 
a popular make of automobile in the rural dis- 
tricts, called on an old farmer and talked at 
length concerning the merits of: the car. 

“T don’t know,” said the farmer. “I see 
how useful the automobile would be, but the 
truth is that I was thinking of buying a cow, 
and I really haven’t money enough for both.” 

“But,” insisted the salesman, “you have to 
go to town every now and then. Think how 
funny you will look riding to town on a cow.” 

“I know, I know,” replied the farmer, “but 
I wouldn’t look nearly so funny as I would 
trying to milk that automobile.” 

THE FRIENDLY LADY SENDS THIS 
ONE 

Jumping at conclusions sometimes lands one 
in the hole. A farmer of Bergen County was 
sitting on his back porch on a late afternoon 
trying out a finger exercise which he had been 
told would drive off the rheumatism from his 
ancient digits. Professor Frederic, driving 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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past and seeing the farmer, stopped and, 
alighting from his car, went toward the pa- 
tient rheumatic. 

Noticing the old man’s gesticulations with 
his fingers, the professor jumped to the hasty 
conclusion that he was'a deaf mute. Drawing 
an envelope from his pocket’ he wrote: “T 
want a quart of milk.” 

The farmer read the note and brought the 
milk. 

“How much?” wrote the professor. 

The farmer held up his spread hand three 
times and the learned instructor laid down 
fifteen cents and started down the path when 
he heard behind him the farmer call to his 
wife: “Mother, I just sold a quart of that 
sour milk to a dummy. I ain't afraid of his 
complaining.” 

The professor kept on going—Source Un- 
known. 








SENTIMENTALLY DEAD 

A lady writing to the Washington Post con- 
cerning embarrassing experiences tells of the 
time she had been shopping all afternoon and 
was returning home with a large number of 
bundles. That was some years ago when the 
street car fare was five cents and the con- 
ductors collected it in the car. When he came 
for her fare, she reached into her purse and 
handed him what she thought was a five-cent 
piece. He appeared to stand and look at it 
a trifle longer than was necessary, and she 
wondered. Finally he laughed and handed it 
back to her. 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I think I’d rather 
have your fare.” 

She took the object he extended and looked 
at it, and found that she had handed him in 
mistake for a coin a peppermint lozenge bear- 
ing the words, “I will never cease to love 
thee.”’ 


A news note has been going the rounds, 
says the Washington Star, stating that an 
Englishman laughed himself to death at an 
American-made movie. The report does not 
say whether the production was a comedy or 
a tragedy. 





Everyone has his troubles, and even if he 
hasn’t he is very likely worrying about the 
other fellow’s. 





